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The man of poverty is a man in want; but his de- 
sires are, so far as he knows, quite limited. The 
avaricious man of property is a man of want also, but 
his desires are practically unlimited. The poor man 
wants to be warm in cold weather, to eat when he is 
hungry; the avaricious man wants “ more,” without 
regard to the demands of bodily sustenance and com- 
fort. His is therefore the most pitiful case of want, 
because he never gets any nearer to having his want 
satisfied. * 


Who shall measure the difference between the great 
and the small? Who, indeed, can say surely what 
is great, and what issmall? The difference between 
an ocean and a tear-drop, or between’a thunder-peal 
and a heart-throb, is evident to all; but differences 
in magnitude do not indicate the differences in value 
and power. Life is more to the world than sound 


and’substance, and heart-throbs and tear-drops tran- 
scend oceans and thunder-peals in their influence 


great things in comparison with little things; but it 
is not so easy to recognize the greatness of little | 
things. Yet it is only by seeing the great in the 
little, that one is enabled to measure and to use his 
life-power aright. 


“Indulgence of the habit of command” is an in- 
dulgence into which it is easy to fall, quite uncon- 
sciously to ourselves. We are likely to think that 
the opportunity to command is one that comes to us 
by right, and the opportunity to exercise the right 
arises out of the circumstances of the moment. Very 
often it is so. Many a time we have a right to com- 
mand when we have just as good a right to refrain 
from it. Three boys sat quietly and orderly in a 
church pew; one boy turned innocently toward the 
»others. The Argus-eyed father in the pew behind 


daggers” at him. Why? Because the boy had 
done anything wrong? . No. Because the father 
thought it was time to perform his duty; that is, to 
indulge his habit of command. The boy acquiesced 
by turning squarely again, and doubtless wondered, 
as the spectator did, what wrong he had done. The 
father, however, did not sit squarely, lolled in the 
corner, turned and looked up at the organ, and lis- 
tened inconstantly to the sermon. No one punched 
him in the back. 


The attempt has been made to resolve the human 
conscience into a reflex of the demands society makes 





upon us with a view to its own preservation. Thus, 
it is said, as quarrels and strife imperil social unity, 
society discourages them by its disapproval, and 
gives to quarreling the character of a vice. If con- 
science went no farther than to stamp its disapproval 
on things which are found injurious to the social 
order, this reasoning might not be detected as a fal- 
lacy. But since an enlightened conscience goes far 
beyond the needs of the social order, and demands 
that men shall not only keep their hands off their 
enemies, but shall actually love them, and shall for- 
give their offenses, this shows that the truest ethics 
transcend mere social needs, and therefore cannot be 
traced to those needs as their source. And so of 
purity of mind and other qualities which conscience 
demands of us. Society is not dependent on’ their 
existence; but we cannot do without them, for the 
reason that we are beings of a spiritual nature, and 
live in a spiritual world, of which these are the laws. 
This is not to say that we come to a knowledge of 
these laws from a study of our owi natures; for con- 
science needs the enlightenment of a divine law, and 
often makes sad work of its efforts to discharge its 
function without that Hight. 


Railroad life is a busy life, and it is a life of fear- 
ful responsibilities. The engine-driver must be 
always on the alert, to note the signals and to heed 
them along his course, and to have his engine in hand 


skill and courage depend the lives of his passengers, 
and the lives of others ; and the strain upon his nerve 
forces and sympathies is constant and severe. The 
switchman’s place seems humbler, and his work is 
less complex; but he also must be keen-eyed, cool- 





over hife. 


It is easy to recognize the prominence of 


headed, prompt, and resolute, or he will fail of heed- 


for speeding or for staying. On his watchfulness and | purposes insisted upon. 





ing a signal or of meeting an emergency, and a 
disaster will be sure to follow. In the signal-tower 
of the train-starter, however, stands a man who has 
responsibilities for switchman and for engine-driver, 
and above them both. Not one train but all trains, 
not one track but all tracks, must be in his eye and 
on his mind ; and a moment’s misthought or failure 
on his part may bring ruin in a dozen directions. 
What a strain is on him hour by hour and day by 
day! And on his fidelity how many must depend 
for their personal safety! Are only railroad men in 
positions of fearful responsibility? hall railroad 
men alone be vigilant and faithful at their posts of 
duty? What of the parent, the teacher, the pastor, 
the friend? A wrong turn of the ‘switch, the show- 
ing of the wrong light, the failure to give a danger 


| signal or to heed one, and disaster comes to young 
them punched the boy in the shoulder and “ looked 


lives that are dependent on the wisdom and fidelity 
of those whom they trust implicitly as prompters and 
guides: Character-roads are quite as important as 
railroads. 





THE DIVINE HOLIDAY. 


The Sabbath and the family are the two institu- 
tions that antedate sin in the world. The Sabbath 
is a permanent part of the constitution of things 
here. Arranged for by God, while man was in his 
innocency, it is still a little part of heaven kept for 
us, undimmed, from the pristine beatitude of Eden, 
when man was accustomed to hear the voice of the 
Lord God in the garden in the cool of the day, before 
man hid himself among the trees of the garden. The 
Sabbath preserves for us the springtime breath of the 
early purity of the earth. It is Coleridge who says, 
“T feel as if God, by the gift of the Sabbath, had 
given fifty-two springtimes in the year.” 

The Sabbath, as our Lord expressly says, was made 
forman. It is as much adapted to his nature, physi- 
eal and spiritual, as is the air or the sunlight to his 
body, or as divine truth is to his soul. God, having 
made man, makes for him a day with an atmosphere 
and a light surpassing that of other days,—a day 
which comes with an especial sense of God’s presence 
and of divine things, and ministers to his spiritual 
nature as no other arrangement and gift can do. 

To be without the Sabbath is to suffer an indefina- 
ble and incgmmensurable loss, since it is one of the 
original environments of the soul, necessary to man’s 
highest development, and an element from which it 
was meant that he should draw spiritual support. 
The great natural adaptations of God’s prescribed 
and blessed ways for us we are apt to overlook. But 
in the consecrating of one-seventh*of our time to 
himself, God, as in every other thought of his for us, 
tenderly considers the mortal part of our nature, and 
leads us up to the spiritual through a wise use of 
material helps. 

But few spirit-taught Christians will need to have 
the fact that one day in seven is set apart for sacred 
Yet it is possible, in these 
days of discussion upon the Sabbath question oh the 
part of many,—of indifference on the part of others, 
and of the ever-constant need of instructing the ris- 
ing generation, that even those who accept and honor 
the Lord’s Day, the new seventh of consecrated time 


‘since the new Sun of ‘Righteousness arose upon the 
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world, would do well to clarify their thoughts in re- 
gard toit. May not the use and privilege of the day 
be summed up under these three heads: Rest, Wor- 
ship, Service ? 

Rest.—A Sabbath without rest is not a true Sab- 
bath. Rest is tha#head under which self must and 
should be considered. True Sabbath rest includes 
rest for our whole complex being,—body, mind, and 

‘soul, Even in these days of “ making and of getting 
and of laying waste our powers,” that mysterious law 
still holds, that true spiritual rest does also renew 
and revive the body. Rest, ministered to the soul, 
pours its life-giving tides through the physical nature. 
Poise and equilibrium come from rest. Poise at the 
center, poise and rest of soul, extends to the physical 
members. The thought of God is-the resting-place 
for the hovering, wing-weary spirit, whence, refreshed 
and strengthened, it again finds true flight. The 
nerves are calmed, the whole nature soothed and forti- 
fied, by the rest which God meant us to have on his 
holy day. It is indeed a holiday in a royal sense, if 
we apprehend it as it lies for us in the thought of God. 

This soul-rest is found by looking again at that 
which is the foundation of all peace of soul. It is 
comfort apd rest which comes from the acceptance of 
Christ’s work for us. If the soul has something 
which it is s@re God will accept, if for Christ’s 
sake His favor floods the soul like sunlight, how 
can we do otherwise than rest? Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul! even to the finished work of thy 
Lord. Sabbath rest is seeing anew, in more deeply 
etched lines, the image of our Lord. Rest will come 
with new visions of Jesus as Saviour, A Lord’s 
Day which gives us stronger, clearer, more loving, 
conceptions of the risen One, has not failed to give 
us rest, 


Worship.—Processions of spiritual beings pause in | 


endless ranks, and bow before the throne of God. 
All holy natures worship as naturally as they exist. 
Worship is adoration paid to God, not for what he 
has done for us, but for what he is in himself, inde- 
pendent of his gifts. Oh, how good it is for the soul 
to worship and bow down, to kneel before the Lord 
its Maker! We may forget care, and even sin, and, 
with vast companies of seraphs and unsullied spirits, 
share in the ardor and brightness of the heavenly 
worship. ‘Religious systems that dispense with wor- 
ship in personal devotion, or as a part of public ser- 
vice, tend to destroy the right attitude of mind toward 
the almighty, ever-blessed One. Worship, high yet 
humble, holy yet fervent, spiritual yet the tribute of 
mortal men, is due from us, and on the Lord’s Day 
we may join in the pulsating, rythmic, endless hymn 
of the universe ascribing glory to our God : 


* “Holy, holy, holy Lord! 
All our soul adoring cries. 
So on earth we sound the chord 
Seraphs swell in Paradise.” 


Service.—Rest is God’s gift to us, worship is our 
offering to God, service is our ministry to man in 
the name of the Master. The day in which we are 
refreshed by rest and uplifted by worship is the day 
when we go forth armed with rare and heavenly 
powers, to carry tidings of God’s love to those who 
know him not, or “to serve the hidden life of the 
brethren.” The mighty Victor gains marvelous tri- 
umphs on the day of his rising power; but he gains 
them all through the faithful service of the loyal and 
bold-hearted. Accessions to the kingdom are ten-fold 
—yes, a hundred fold—on these days of the Son of 
man. Even the revelation of the good done and the 
souls saved on one Sabbath would no doubt astonish 
and overwhelm even the most sanguine Christian. 
An invisible army of “ wage-workers” are reaping 
down untold harvests for God. “ He that reapeth re- 
ceiveth wages.” Great spiritual forces attend upon 
every act of service done for God to our fellow-men. 
They walk beside the earnest teacher of children and 
youth. They intensify each word spoken for Jesus. 
All minute and tender service, all the modes of kind- 
ness in which Christ would walk were he in our 





place, will suggest themselves to us if we are in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s Day. 

Surely we must run upon the King’s errands on 
his own day. It is a remarkable fact that so many 
of the Lord’s own deeds of loving-kindness, help, and 
healing were done upon the Sabbath. It was his 
Sabbath offices of love, of unbinding the heavy bur- 
dens, that brought upon him the fierce accusations of 
formalists. We are keeping the Sabbath in the 
holiest sense when we follow him in any good work. 
The soul’s voice to God on his day is this : 


“Rest, worship, service! Rest divine 
O’erflows and floods this day of thine. 
I trust thy finished work alone, 

And rest in what my Lord has done. 


“Worship, rest, service! Worship high 
Is thine, to whom the angels cry. 
. With burning seraphs I will sing 
Thy glory only, God, my King. 


“Service, rest, worship! Service sweet 
I would lay, Master, at thy feet; 
In lowly ministry to men 
Would tread thy holy steps again. 


“Rest, worship, service! Saints in light, 
Rest, worship, serve with ardor bright! 
Our holy day, our Lord’s Day blest, 

Be bright with worship, service, rest!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times are to be found 
all the world over. It has its subscribers and its corre- 
spondents at the principal missionary stations in every 
land. One ofits interested readers from Dindigul, India, 
a veteran missionary physician, writing of the warm 
sympathy with him and his work evidenced in a church 
in Philadelphia that is peculiarly efficient in its home 
field, says, in a recent letter: 

I am more and more satisfied that no church and congrega- 


tion will have steady and successful growth where the pastor | 


and ehurch-members fail to feel a warm interest im foreign mis- 
sions. I am writing this letter at Kodai Kanal, our mission 
sanitarium on the Pulney Hills, but return to Dindigul in two’ 
days more, after a month’s stay here. In the months of April 
and May the heat is so great on the plains that it is not safe for 
us to be out in the tent, to visit our congregations and village 
schools} and we are forced, in these months, to give vacation 
in our schools. There is much very encouraging in our mission 
work here in our Madura district, and I think I enjoy it more 
and more every year. We havea fine Sunday-school connected 
with our Valne Church in Dindigul town. We have twenty- 
three teachers, and a total attendance of two hundred and 
twenty-five and more. We have Christian men, women, boys, 
and girls, and also Hindu and Muhammadan boys and girls. 
The boys and girls of our two boarding-schools sing very nicely. 
We have translated into Tamil many of the hymns from Moody 
and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns,” and these our Christian chil- 
dren sing to the same tunes given in the ‘Gospel Hymns.” 
They also sing many very pretty Tamil lyrics to native tunes, 
Our Dindigul Sunday-school is conducted very much like your 
Sunday-schools in Philadelphia. I have been superintendent 
of it for more than twenty-five years. But I am also a teacher. 


Bible words are worth studying; for, whatever may 
be our view of inspiration, we all admit that the choice 
of words by an inspired writer is a well-considered choice. 
Hence a letter of inquiry like the following, concerning 
the meaning of various similar words in the Book of 
Proverbs, from a Pennsylvania teacher of languages, is 
sure of attention in these columns: 


Will you please explain, in your Notes on Open Letters, the 
meanings of the words “‘ wisdom,” “knowledge,” “ instruc- 
tion,” ‘‘ understanding,” and “ prudence,” as used in the Book 
of Proverbs? They may not always be used in the same sense, 
and the same word may represent different words in the original, 
and vice versa. What I would like to know is whether the 
words are used as synonyms, or whether there are distinctive 
ideas connected with each word. Any light you may be able 
to shed on this topic will be gratefully received. 

There are five Hebrew words that correspond with the 
five English ones above mentioned; and although the 
distinction between these is not uniformly observed in 
their translation in the Book of Proverbs, there is such 
a difference in their root meanings as to make them 
capable of differentiation. Da‘ath, or “ knowledge,” is 
from a root meaning to perceive by outsidé impression, 
as by sight or hearing. Thus we include im the term 
“knowledge” an accumulation of observed facts, apart 
from any question as to the use made of them. Teboondh, 
or “ understanding,” is from a root meaning “ to sepa- 
rate,” or “to discriminate ;” therefore ‘“‘ to have insight” 





into the facts of knowledge. Thus we recognize the truth 
that to have an understanding of a subject is more than 
to have knowledge about it. JA/oosdr, or “ instruction,” 
is from a root the meaning of which is in dispute; but 
Hupfeld seems to be correct in supposing it to mean “to 
keep straight,” or “to restrain ;” and therefore to be a 
means of guidance and direction, This also is in our 
use of fhe term “instruction,” as an advance on both 
“knowledge” and “understanding.” A man can know 
without undefstanding, and he can understand without 
having power to impart instruction to the extent of his 
understanding. Chokhmah, or “ wisdom,” is from a root 
which means “ to be compact,” “to beable.” It implies 
the power to make the best use of knowledge and under- 
standing and instruction. Or, as it is sometimes said 
among us, “wisdom is the talent of using all other 
talents.” ‘Ormdah, or “ prudence,” is from a root mean- 
ing “to be cunning,” “to be crafty.” And there is a 
touch of that meaning in our use of the term “ prudence.” 
So we see that the Hebrews had the idea that the know!- 
edge of facts was a good thing to begin with; that an 
understanding of facts was an improvement on bare 
knowledge; that instruction in the nature and use of 
facts was a step farther in progress; that wisdom, in order. 
to the right using of all knowledge, was desirable, espe- 
cially if a measure of prudence was observed in the exer- 
cise of wisdom. And there is a lesson, for those who 
speak English, in this study of the Hebrew. 





A SIGH. 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Which, I wonder, is the book 
\In whose face I last shall look ? 
Which of all these friends of years, 
Sharing with me smiles and tears, 
Shall I touch, and turn and go 
With no good-bys, and not know 
That our friendly days are past, 
And that now I must at last 

Quit their large society, 

Such a long while dear to me? 

I shall set some place-mark then 

I am not to find again, 

All unconscious of the shade 

By an unseen Finis made, 

What shall be the last page read 
Ere they say, “ You’ve heard? He’s dead’’? 
Standingthere along the wall, 

For the love I bear you all, 
Goodly friends in gallant row, 

I am glad I shall not know. 


Chicago, Ill. 


—————— 


WHAT BECAME OF THE APOSTLES. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


The Acts of the Apostles close the story of Paul’s 
labors about the year A. D. 61, or thirty-two years after 
the Ascension. Luke’s narrative dismisses the other 
apostles with the adjournment of what is called the 
Council of Jerusalem, some ten years earlier. From the 
captivity of Paul in Rome to the date of the Apologies 
of Justin Martyr (A. D, 148), which may be taken as the 
beginning of a continuous Christian literature, there 
intervenes nearly a century of comparative obscurity, 
On the first decades of that century we get some light 
from (1) the New Testament. From Paul’s pastoral epis- 
tles we infer his missionary activity after his release from - 
his Roman captivity, and learn that he had the purpose 
to visit the countries of the West. He speaks of himself 
(Philemon 9) as “ Paul the aged,”—an expression which 
indicates the lapse of years since that sea-voyage on 
which he showed the energy of full manhood. James's 
and Jude’s epistles give us a glimpse of their mind, rather 
than of their lifé. The same is true of Peter, with an 
exception I shall note below; and of John’s Epistles, 
while the Revelation tells us of his exile to Patmos, and 
shows him especially interested in a group of churches, 
of which Ephesus forms the center. e 

2. Our sécond source of information as to the early 
Church is outside writers: Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Pliny. But these, with the éxception of a passage 
in Josephus, whose genuineness is questioned, give us 
no light on the doings of the apostles. } 

8. A third source is the writings of Christians of the 
next generations. For our present purpose the frag- 
ments of Papias of Hierapolis (died A. D. 168) and 
Polycrates of Ephesus (thirty years later), which are 
quoted by Eusebius, are of most importance. Next to 
these are the notices in Irenwus of Lyons, at the close 
of the second century; Tertullian, at the opening of the 
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third; and Augustine, Lactantius, Jerome, and Eusebius, 
in the fourth century. The last, in his “Church His- 
tory,” has labored to supply all we need in the matter, 
but had not the critical acumen to distinguish early tra- 
ditions from later accretions. Entirely untrustworthy 
is the “ History of the Apostles” which passes under the 
name of Abdias of Babylon, and claims to belong to the 
apostolic age. It is not much older than the seventh 
century, and is based on the apocryphal and heretical 
“Cirenits of the Apostles” (that is, of Peter, John, 
Andrew, Thomas, and Paul), which were published, under 
the name of Leucius Charinus, in the second century. 

4. The fourth and last source of our knowledge is the 
most liable to suspicion, but it is that which tells us the 
most. The natural eagerness of the Church of the second 
and third centuries to know more fully the story of the 
first generations in the Church, led to the fabrication of 
false Acts of the Apostles, devoted to the labors of one 
or more of the group. More than a score of these 
spurious works are mentioned or quoted, and most of 
them still are accessible in whole or in part. Much of 
this literature was manufactured in the interest of hereti- 
cal sects, such as the Ebionites, the Gnostics, and the 
Manichees; and part of it has been recast in their inter- 
est, although originally orthodox. 

Eut it does not follow from the lack of authenticity 
which characterizes these documents that they are en- 
tirely destitute of historic truth. They (or many of 
them) were written at a time when the leading facts of 
the later careers of the apostles were still within the 
memory of men. Naturally, the authors of these fabrica- 
tions would work into their narratives whatever was still 
commonly known. Especially when we find their state- 
ments confirming one another, and agreeing with what 
little the New Testament has to tell us, and also with 
the incident&#] notices of reigning princes, which we ob- 
tain from coins and other sources, we may presume that 
they represent traditions of a trustworthy character. 

The apocryphal Acts generally start from the legend 
that the apostles divided the earth among them before 
setting out on their labors, as the apostles of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church did half a century ago. In one shape 
the story runs that just after our Lord’s ascension they 
cast lots for the countries of the known world, and betook 
themselves to that which thus fell to them. There is a 
suggestion of fact in the statement that their fields of 
labor were assigned by the languages conferred on them 
on the day of Pentecost, There can be no doubt that 
Pentecost furnished the starting-point of the missionary 
labors of the original apostles, by bringing them into 
personal and spiritual contact with the Jews of the great 
Asiatic Dispersion,—‘‘ the lost sheep of the Hoyse of 
Israel,” whom their Master especially and primarily 
sought. The world-wide mission of the gospel was a 
truth to which they did not rise speedily, as Paul did 
by a pure reaction from the narrowness of his Jewish 
Pharisaism, as well as in accordance with his commission 
from Christ. James’s Epistle is addressed to “the Twelve 
Tribes, which are of the Dispersion ;” Peter's first “to 
the Elect which are of the Dispersion.” It was there- 
fore to the regions designated in Acts 2: 9-11, and espe- 
cially to those first named as being the largest contributors 
to the assemblage, that the apostles, according to early 
tradition, betook themselves, 

In those traditions we find three great fields of labor 
designated,—two inside and one outside the' Roman 
empire. 

1. The regions of the Roman empire around the Black 
Sea, from the Bosporus to the Caucasus, were the scene 
of the labors of Peter and Andrew, Matthew and Bar- 
tholomew. It is true that Peter’s first Epistle is written 
from Babylon, a city of the Parthian empire. But it 
evidently was written on the occasion of his temporary 
withdrawal from his field of labor, and is addressed to 
his flock “in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia.” It will be seen that he speaks from personal 
knowledge of their Christian life, and sends them the 
greetings from the church in Babylon. It has been sug- 
gested that “ Babylon” here means Rome. That Peter 
ever was in Rome, we have no evidence from_early tra- 
dition. That tradition locates Andrew at Sinope, the 
eapital of Pontus, where his.chair of white stone was 
long preserved. 

Through a confusion of the Sindians (who lived near 
the Caucasus, and were subjects of Polemo II, the 
reigning king of Pontus) with the Indians, later writers 
have transferred both Peter and Matthew to India; 
_ and Panteenus’s testimony to finding Matthew’s Gospel 
among the Sindians has been similarly misread. It 
shows the Jewish-Christian character of the Church of 


2. The second field of apostolic labor was the great 
Iranian empire, at the time ruled by the Parthian 
dynasty of the Arsacids, as formerly by the Persian 
dynasty of the Achmaenids. Since the conquest of Syria 
and Armenia by the Romans, the Euphrates formed 
the boundary line, so that Mesopotamia belonged to the 
Parthians. “Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia,”’ in the assembly at Pentecost, 
came from beyond the boundary of the Roman empire, 
and were part of the great Dispersion of the Jews which 
still remained in the lands of the Captivity. Among 
them the apostles Thomas and Simon the Canaanite, 
and possibly Thaddeus, preached the gospel. Edessa, 
at this time a Parthian city, was headquarters for 
Thomas, and possibly Thaddeus, while Babylon is said 
to have been the point from which Simon the Canaanite 
preached, with all a zealot’s energy, to the more southern 
part of the extensive empire. A later tradition transfers 
Thomas to India, and this is why the Nestorians of India 
call themselves “the Christians of St. Thomas.” But 
the Indian king Gundaphorus, under whom he preached, 
is now discovered to be the Parthian prince Gondophares, 
reigning probably at Herat; and the transfer of prince 
and apostle to India is traced to the Parthians’ calling 
the south-eastern part of their empire White India. As 
the Jewish dispersion had not passed beyond the Par- 
thian boundary, Thomas had no errand to India. 

It is questioned whether Thaddeus—or “ Addai the 
Apostle,” asthe Syrians call him—ever labored in Edessa. 
Another tradition confines his labors to Syria, and repre- 
sents him and Peter as martyred at Arad, in Phoenicia. 

8. The apostles John and Philip are pretty well known 
to have labored in the Roman province of Asia,—Philip 
in the interior or Phrygian half of it, and John in the 
regions bordering the Aigean Sea. Early tradition iden- 
tifies Philip with “Philip the Evangelist” of Acts 
21: 9, and brings his “four daughters, virgins, who did 
prophesy,” to his field of labor. His residence was 
Hierapolis, one of the most beautiful watering-places of 
Asia, and the birthplace of Epictetus. It lay near 
Colosse and Laodicea, all of them sites of churches 
founded by Paul, as we learn from his Epistle to the 
Colossians. As Papias, the friend of Polycarp, was 
bishop of Hierapolis in the first half of the second cen- 
tury,and took great interest in collecting the traditions 
of the labors of the apostles, we may regard these facts as 
authentic. At the close of that century, Polycrates of 
Ephesus writes to Bishop Victor of Rome that Philip 
and three of his daughters died and were buried in 
Hierapolis, and the fourth at Ephesus, 

That John labored at Ephesus and the surrounding 
cities of Asia, is indicated very distinctly in the Revela- 
tion. The Latin fathers, Tertullian, Augustine, and 
Jerome, relate various circumstances of his life,—as his 
being thrown into a caldron of boiling oil under Nero, 
his drinking a dose of poison unharmed, his rescuing a 
robber chief from his sins, his addressing his people, in 
old age, with the words, “Children, love one another.” 
Better authenticated is Irenzus’s account of his rushing 
from the bath on finding that the heretic Cerinthus was 
present. 

Two of the original apostles did not go out on mis- 
sionary labors. James the Great, we know from Luke’s 
narrative, fell by the sword of Herod. James the Less, 
Josephus tells us, was killed in a tumplt tn Jerusalem. 
Of Matthias, chosen to fill Iscariot’s place, tradition is 
silent. 

By what death did the other apostles die? That Peter 
was todie by martyrdom, John, writing after hisdeath, says 
was intimated by our Lord (John 21:19). But the later 
tradition of his death at Rome is discredited, and earlier 
tradition points to Syria asthe region. Heracleon the 
Gnostic, writing in the end of the second century, speci- 
fies four of the apostles—Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and 
Lebbeus, or Thaddeus (whom he calls Levi)—as not 
having died a martyr’s death. If this be authentic,— 
and we may add Jolin to his list,—we find that Peter, 
Andrew, the two Jameses, Bartholomew, and Simon the« 
Zealot are reported to have died for the confession of 
Christ’s name. As to the manner of their death, nothing 
is known. 

This review of what earliest tradition says of the 
labors of the apostles brings into clearer light than ever 
Paul s distinction as the apostle to the Gentiles. He is 
the only apostle that we have reason to suppose ever 
crossed over from Asia to Europe, or went to Gentiles 
who did not, like Cornelius to Peter, send for him. 
While Peter got so far as to admit that exceptional men, 
who feared God and wrought righteousness even without 
a knowledge of revelation, might be admitted into the 





this region, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew. 





sinners as that which Christ had come to"gather into the 
unity of eternal life, « 
Philadelphia. 


LITTLES. 
BY 0..G. LANGFORD. 


Only a little sunbeam 
Came shimmering on the wall, 

But it made me glad, and it made me sing 
Of Jesus, the Light of all. 


Only a little shadow 
That fell across my path, 

But it made me sad, as it whispered low 
Of sorrow and pain and death, 


Only a little songlet 
Fell lightly on my ear, 

But it wakened a thousand love thoughts ~ 
Of many a bygone year. 


Only a little tear-drop 
In the eye of a loving friend, 
But it stirred my soul with a deep desire 
My little help to lend, © 
Only a little snowdrop 
In the garden beside my bower, 
But its pure white sweetness and modest mien 
Make me wish I were a flower. 


Only a little brooklet 
Rippling along its way, 

But its mirthful song and its dazzling light 
Made me wish I were half as gay. 


Away in eternal sunlight, 
Away in the region of bliss, 

’Mid the harps and the songs of the angels, 
It may be I'll think of this. 


And the glory will be the brighter, 
And the music will be more sweet, 
The memory of sorrow and shadow 
Will make the bliss complete. 
Grimsby, Ontario, Canada. 


PRESENT versvs POSTHUMOUS PRAISE. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


At a recent meeting of church officials to consult as to 
the affairs of the church, the venerable recording steward, 
was absent for the first time in many years. The cause 
of his absence was well understood. While his heart was 
no doubt with his brethren, his body lay upon a bed of 
pain. Indeed, so. severe was his illness, that fears were 
entertained lest it should. prove a sickness unto death, 
With deep concern and sincere sympathy his associates 
spoke of him; but to only one occurred the happy thought 
of making that concern and sympathy known to their 
object, without waiting until perchance he should have 
passed beyond their reach. So he proposed that a formal 
resolution, expressive of their general feeling, should be 
passed, and communicated to the sufferer in due course, 
supporting his motion with the statement that, while the 
proceeding might seem a little unusual, yet he felt 
strongly that in tog many cases such expressions, which 
could not fail to&ive great pleasure to their subjects, were 
all too often postponed until the one who called them 
forth was no more in the land of the living, and, instead 
of bringing welcome inspiration to the toiler, they were 
but tributes to the memory of him whose task was done, 

Of course, the motion had the hearty approval of all 
present, and, happily, the official thus honored won his 
way back to his wonted health and vigor. Still, who can 
doubt that better than the physicfan’s remedies was the 
unexpected evidence of the high place he held in the 
affections and respect of his coworkers in the Master’s 
vineyard ? 

This incident well serves to bring before us the whole 
question of present, as opposed to vosthumouns, praise, in 
the discussion of which fora little I ask leave to hold a 
brief for the former, my contention being that our life 
would be richer and brighter, and its burdens more 
easily borne, if we were less chary of saying kind things 
to one another as the days go by. 

In setting this forth, however, I must be permitted to - 
guard against being misunderstood. It is real praise 
(that is, hearty, genuine appreciation of what is worthy 
in another), not flattery, for which we plead,—a distinction 
that is excellently illustrated in the anecdote of the pas- 
tor who, having outworn his welcome, was with much dif- 
ficulty persuaded to agree to resign his charge. No sooner 
had he done this, than he was fairly overwhelmed with 
tokens and expressions of their regard from his grateful 
flock. On the Sunday when he was to preach his fare- 
well sermon, a congregation large beyond precedent 





Church, Paul addressed himself to the world of Gentile 


filled the church ; and the consternation of the audience 
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may be imagin®d when, instead of saying “Good-by,” 
the worthy pastor announced that, since making known 
his intention to resign, he had received so many proofs 
of his people’s devotion to him, that he had decided not 
to leave them, but to continue at his post so long as he 
was spared for service, 

In that case the flatterers, kindly, no doubt, as their 
meaning was, were taken at their word in a way they had 
not anticipated. Yet even their experience should not 
deter us from giving utterance to many a word of praise 
that in our case would be perfectly sincere, and that 
might prove of signal service to the one who deserved it. 

The fact of the matter is, that, while comment and 
criticism more or less caustic, with their chilling, be- 
numbing influence, abound, there is a woful lack of the 
commendation that cheers and inspires to further effort. 
We seem to consider it a duty devolving upon us, and in 
no wise to be evaded, that the chorus 6f criticism should 
ever be strong and full, while as for the giving of praise 
an occasional solo is quite sufficient. 

It is not until the one whose doings have excited atten- 
tion is beyond the reach of both, that the chorus of praise 
bursts forth with a volume that irresistibly suggests its 
having been long pent up,—withheld for some inscruta- 
ble reason until it was too late. There are some verses 
of Margaret Preston’s that make eloquent protest against 
this state of things. 


“ What use for the rope if it be not flung 
Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has clung? 
What help in a comrade’s bugle-blast 
When the peril of Alpine height is passed ? 
What need that the spurring pean roll 
When the runner is safe within the goal ? 
No, no; if you have but a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear. 
How much would I care for it could I know 
That when I am under the grass or snow, 
The raveled garment of life’s brief day 
Folded and quietly laid away, 
The spirit let loose from mortal bars 
And somewhere away among the stars,— 
How much do you think it would matter then 
What praise was lavished upon me, when 
Whatever might be its stint or store, 
It neither could help nor harm me more ?”’ 


There are some reasons that may be suggested for the 
withholding of due meed of praise from our living friends. 
We fear, perchance, that they may be unduly puffed up, 
which is not very creditable to our conception of them; 
or we grudge bestowing upon them laurels which have 
somehow missed our own brows, which is not very credit- 
able to ourselves; or, failing these two, it may be that, 
entertaining the best of intentions, we put off their ful- 
filment until, to our profound regret, the opportunity is 
forever passed; and in such lines as the following we 
find our own experience written : 

** We'll see that friend, and make him feel 
The weight of friendship true as steel ; 
Some flower of sympathy bestow ;— 

But time sweeps on with steady flow, 
Until with quick reproachful tear 
We lay our flowers upon his bigr.” 


An illustration of this came recently Before my notice. 
Just before the close of the year a friend received a pretty 
little volume of verses from their.author. They were 
read and evjoyed, but in some way onother due acknowl- 
edgment was neglected; and the days slipped by until 
one brought the startling news that the poet’s spirit was 
hovering on the boundary of the other world, and pres- 
ently word came that it had slipped silently across. 
Bitter then was the regret at the unfulfilled duty, but no 
volume of self-reproaching could repair the omission. 

There is yet one other explanktion of this withholding 
of praise from the living, however lavishly it may be 
showered upon the dead. Mr. Richard Burton suggested 
it so forcefully in one of his pregnant poems that I can- 
not do better than quote his words : 

“ He wolked for years in ways of righteousness, 
Good deeds unnumbered dropping from his hand ; 
Then, lo! a single sin he must confess, 
That bruited was far up and down the land; 
And all the people drew a solemn face, 
And called him trickster, whispered his disgrace. 


“?T will be a wondrous world, to heaven full nigh, 
If ever men whose common life is sin, 
Shall do one act of good, whereat a cry 
Of saint shall fill the air with ready din; 
The people quick forgetting all the past, 
And glad to see God’s image show at last.” 


Yea, that is true. We are quick as greyhounds with 
our snap judgments of condemnation and censure, but 
slow as tortoises to give heartfelt approval. 

Dear friends and fellow-sinners, must it always be so? 


Surely not. There is time yet for each one of us torright 
about face in this matter. Let us sing the virtues of the 
beloved dead as sweetly and strongly as we may; but 
let us not forget to recognize no less the virtues of the 
living whom our sincere, unselfish praise would indubis 
tably inspire to still better things on behalf of Him who 
was 80 quick to appreciate and applaud that which was 
worthy in the men and women he met inthis ministry, 


Ottawa, Canada, 





A NEW-ENGLAND PARSON. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent.—CHAUCER. 


BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, 


It shall be said of him he found 
A flower in every human face; 

In pathways where most thorns abound 
He lingered for some hidden grace. 


For those who sang of sunny days 
And those who sorrowed he had cheer ; 
Yet could he walk through lonely ways 
And find communion ever near. 


The world was sweeter for his care, . 
The heights were won he sought to win; 
For love through him made all things fair, 
And all things fair through love are kin. 


Cambridge, Mass. . 





“PARTLY GOOD!” 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


One Sunday morning we had friends accompany us to 
church, and return with us to dinner, There were two 
little girls of the party, and my little girl, who was 
accustomed to take lunch, and immediately thereafter a 
nap, as a special indulgence, was permitted to take 
dinner with us. While at table I found it necessary to 
repress her high spirits, which seemed to effervesce like 
the froth from the top of a bottle of ginger ale; and the 
afternoon was anything but a restful one to me, and, 
with the sensitiveness of all hostess-mothers, I feared it 
had not been altogether pleasant for our friends. I was 
never more ready, according to the old proverb, to “speed 
the parting guest” than when they returned home, 

Without waiting—as one ought always to do—uittil 
my own nerves had become normal, I took my child on 
my lap, and gave her what is sometimes termed “a good 
talking to.” As the child remained silent, and seem- 
ingly unimpressed’ with the heinousness of her offenses, 
I talked on and on, among other things, I regret to say, 
comparing her conduct with that of the little girl visitors, 
who were her eldezs by several years, and, as visitors, 
—as I learned. thereafter,—‘‘ had on their company 
manners,” 

All I could say seemed to have no effect. I began to 
think she was obstinately silent. Later on I knew she 
was stunned, overcome, discouraged, actually dumb from 
the weight of her mother’s accusations. 

As I paused, partially because I could think of noth- 
ing more to add, and also because talking seemed to be 
doing no good, the curly head drooped against my 
shoulder, the dear eyes looked up into mine, and the 
look of a tired, discouraged woman crept over the face of 
my four-yeartold baby, as she said, ‘Mama, wasn’t I 
partly good?” 

The arrow went home to my heart. I gathered her 
closely in my arms, and said, ‘‘ Yes, mama’s darling was 
partly good, and I think would have been real good if 
she had not missed her nap.” 

We had another talk, and, unlike the first, it was not 
a monologue; and I learned that the baby had “ tried to 
be good.” 

In acts, if not in-words, I asked the child’s pardon for 

my wholesale condemnation of what, at the worst, was 
only the troublesome way of a restless child, which had 
been deprived of the usual mid-day nap. 
. That night I lingered longer than usual after tucking 
her into her little bed; and just béfore her eyes closed 
in slumber, she looked up, and sleepily said: “‘I don’t 
care who comes again to dinner, I will take my nap. It 
makes me so fussy to go without ;” and, brightening 
with a happy thought, she added, “I can see them when 
I wake up,—can’t I, mama?” 

She kept her word, contentedly going to bed, even 
when little friends took dinner with us; rising sweet- 
tempered and happy, to visit with them, after her nap, 
finding no fault if they had returned home while she 
was sleeping. 

The little philosopher had learned wisdom from a 








easily and effectually? Some of us need to have it oft 
repeated. 
Again and again I seem to hear the words, “ Mama, 
wasn’t I partly good?” I learned a needed lesson, but, 
like many fathers’ and mothers’ lessons, it was at the 
expense of my child. Never again will I reprove her to 
such an extent that a like question will be asked. No 
day since, however try-patience it has been, but at night 
I can remember some instance of being “ partly good,” 
from which the sensitive child—and what child is not 
sensitive ?—can take heart for another day. 
There is that which being wholly, as well as often,’ 
reproved, “hardeneth his heart,” until, disheartened, 
the child becomes so wayward that it would be difficult 
te find times when he is even “ partly good.” 
How often our children say, “I do try to be good,” 
whea it seems to us they have been particularly trouble- 
some! After all, who of us older ones are more than 
“partly good”? If our Father was not infinitely patient 
with us, our lips would be dumb, our hearts oppressed 
with a sense of such utter failure that we would not dare 
to say, with the child, “‘I have tried to be good,’ and 
wilt not thou accept the weak attempt, the ‘ partly good,’ 
and out of the infinite storehouse of thy goodness and 
mercy make, up a perfect whole ‘in his Name’?” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE NECESSARY 
TO A GOOD EDUCATION. 


BY RUTH PAYBODY, 


Is there anything worthy in action which does not 
find inspiration, incentive, or end, in the teachings of 
the Bible? The great, however the greatness is mani- 
fested, have acknowledged this indebtedness, and from 
their example wholesome lessons for the ygung may be 
drawn. But the more concrete the teaching, the better 
for immature minds, 

Why should we overlook the fact that a well-educated 
person must not be ignorant of the Book of books? In 
the improved methods of literary study in day-schools, 
beautiful lights and shades in an artistic work are often 
unseen because of the student’s unfamiliarity with the 
great sources of allusion. Since the Bible is the richest 
of these sources; why may not Sunday worker and week- 
day worker aid each other? 

Take the poet Longfellow, for instance. His pages 
prove his Bible a well-read book ; and, by the way, his 
“Divine Tragedy” has brought freshness and interest 
to one class of young girls. Anything is of value to the 
Sunday teacher that gives a grasp on week-day hours. 
Why not assign to those bright-eyed girls or eager boys 
search work among the poets? If written results are 
brought, little time from regular work neéd be subtracted. 

Better stil, the teacher who longs to meet her class 
more frequently may find here a hint that shall lead to 
the desirable result of life touching life. “ Hearing a 
lesson,” or even teaching one, does not often bring pupil 
and teacher together. 

A glance at the following quotations from Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline” will show something of the range: 

“ Crowed the cock with the self-same 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter.” 
“Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 
angel.” , 

And this still more beautiful suggestion from the same 

story : 
“The trumpet-flower and the grapevine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 
Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to 
blossom.” 
‘*She saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar.” 
** And taught you 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another.” 
“ Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive them!’”’ 

: “ And their souls, with devotion translated, 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven.” 
“Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering 

Vapors . 
Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from 
Sinai.” 
“ Wandered the faithful priest, .. . 
Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate seashore.” 
“As ifa hand had appeared, and written upon them ‘ Upharsin.’” 
“ Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its 

portals,” : : 


Whittier’s and Lowell’s pages are only less rich than 





single experience. How many of her elders learn it as 


Longfellow’s. Shakespeare’s familiarity with the Bible 
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has been thought worthy of scholarly, exhaustive treat- 
ment at the hands of one broad-minded enough to appre- 
ciate both books. Would that this word of suggestion 
might help to check the incipient evil of a disregard of 
the Holy Word ! 


Brunswick, Me. 





YOUNG MEN WILL STAY IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL! 


BY FLORENCE I. W. BURNHAM. 


I can see them now, that class of young men in the 
corner. Sometimes there were two seats fiiled, as often 
four; that meant twenty bright, keen, active, wide- 
awake young men, ranging in age from eighteen to’ 
twenty-five. 

They came pretty steadily ; they had ideas about the 
lesson, and everything else. They asked all sorts*of 
questions, and had all manner of doubts. They came 
from all kinds of homes and boarding-houses ; some wore 
stylish made-to-order clothes, and some were minus col- 
lar and wristbands, and were shabby and dusty, but all 
were equal in that chapel corner. The young man with 
run-down shoes was as bright as the dandy in fancy 
patent-leathers, and I was proud of them all. 

They worked during the week at the desk, in the office, 

the shop, the store, the foundry, the factory, on the farm, 
and on the railroad; of all nationalities,—Hungarian 
and Polish Prussian, polished and fine; German, always 
respectful and gentlemanly; Scotch, rough but not 
coarse; Irishman, warm-hearted, witty ; American, from 
a good home, good; American, from a factory boarding- 
house, a trial to faith and patience. Every one loyal to 
me, ready to stand up for teacher, right or wrong ; think- 
ing our class the best in school, and it was; thinking 
our fellows the best ball-players ; the players on flute, 
banjo, guitar, violin, and accordion the best in town, 
and I thought so too. 
* When the boys who were members of the state militia 
went into camp for a week, do you think, after they re- 
turned from that week of camp-life, late Saturday night, 
that they slept all day Sunday? No, indeed; they came, 
sunburned and wide awake, to our corner, on time; and 
L heard all about the week of soldier life before I tried 
to talk to them about the good soldier in the army of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I gave less time to the lesson, of course, on such Sun- 
days; but as I listened to them and was interested, so 
they listened to me, and they carried home the connect- 
ing links between the armies of the governor and the 
great Ruler. How did I manage to know them during 
the week? Well, I had them all at my house dnce a 
week for an evening to talk, debate, play games, now and 
then some music, but never a word about the lesson; no 
preaching, that was always left until Sunday. I treated 
them to plenty of good coffee, once in a while cake or 
doughnuts; but they always started out filled with hot 
coffee, no temptation to fill up with poor liquor on their 
way home. Games in abundance, chess and checkers 
for the bright ones, even snap and jack-straws for the 
new member who perhaps only spoke a very little Eng- 
lish ; but the evening with teacher was the one bright 
spot in the week to many of them. : 

Another thing that helped,—the Sunday dinner. I 
always invited one of them each Sunday to go home 
with me, after Sunday-school, to dinner. I could not 
visit them through the week, at their various places of 
work; but I could find out all about them in the hour or 
two after dinner,—what they were trying to do, what 
they had done, how much they earned, and how they 
used their earnings. Now and then a social gathering, 
as a “surprise party,” at the home of one of them. 
They would have felt hurt if I had not been there, 
along with their sisters, cousins, and best girls. Why 

should I not go? I must know what was the influence 
around them, if;I would do them good, Often they 
would drop in of an evening with @ pretty young girl, 
to have teacher get acquainted with her, and approve of 
her, if possible. 

One after another they have married and gone, and the 
letters come to me from beyond the ocean, from Maine to 
California, telling me of the home life of the little ones, 
and, best of all, what they are trying to do for the Master. 
More than a hundred young men have been in my class 
in the last twelve years, and a large proportion are go- 
ing on with the work begun in our corner. Of many I 


have lost all trace; but our heavenly Father knows 
where they are and what they are doing, and I still 
keep on praying, and when I am most discouraged 
comes the glad message from someWhere that another 


one of my boys has taken a stand for Christ,—is an 
active member of a Christian Endeavor society, and 
takes his turn in leading young people’s meeting in some 
church. 

Teachers of young men’s classes in Sunday-school, if 
you can by any means keep them in the school, go on 
working and praying, trusting the great Teacher for the 
results. Be sure of one thing,—God will get hold of 
them somehow; and, though you may never know this 
side of eternity whether your prayers are answered or 
not, you will know hereafter, and the boys you have 
prayed and worked for will not be lost. 


Long Hill, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ESKIMOS AND THEIR DOGS. 


BY JOHANNES H. WISBY. 


One can hardly think of the Greenlander without call- 
ing to mind the alert Eskimo-dog, with its sharp-pointed 
ears and bushy, fox-like tail; for a civilized nation might 
get along better without its horses than would the Eskimo 
deprived of his dogs. Indispensable as these are for 
hunting game, they become of vital importance when 
the snow, fathom-deep, reaches above the caves, pre- 
cluding the possibility of communicating with even 
neighboring tribes. A horse, however small, would be 
a nuisance in Greenland. Only the light, swift-footed 
native dogs are adapted to the work of dragging asleigh 
across the soft, deep snow, through which any other 
manageable animal of equal size would certainly sink. 
The manner in which the natives treat their dogs is 
thoroughly rough; and not only has the Eskimo no 
affection for the animals, bift he fails also to understand 
that good treatment of them would be for his own per- 
sonal interest. There is no doubt that the main cause 
of the ill-health and distemper so frequently prevailing 
among the dogs in South Greenland is found in the ill- 
treatment they receive. 

It affords the visitor a great deal of amusement to ob- 
serve how the curiosity of the natives is excited by the 
sight of his clothing, and the methods by which they 
try to ascertain what kind of “skin” has been used 
in its making. Their sharp sense of smelling failing 
them, as it does in this case, they deliberately chew 
the cloth; and seeing how “‘the white man’s soft skin” 
baffles even the most expert of skin-smellers, they some- 
times cut off a flap or two of the cloth and swallow it, 
happy in the hope that some time the secret shall reveal 
itself to them through the stomach. 

The practical instinct of the natives cannot be described 
as extraordinary (even though the slim, smart-looking 
kajakker and light, handy sleighs indicate a good 
deal of inventive skill); for if we consider the opportuni- 
ties they have had to improve their appliances, we shall be 
surprised to note that only a few experienced drivers 
seem to have hit upon the plan of giving thedogs a light 
meal shortly before they are harnessed to the sleigh, and 
letting them run along easily at the start. Ordinarily, 
when a drive is proposed, the dogs are brought in, put 
into their sealskin harnesses, and immediately whipped 
into a gallop without getting even a particle of food 
until the journey is over. 

“ Hunger,” says the Eskimo, “is the best sauce; ” 
and however true that may be, the proverb is not rightly 
applied, as the exhausted, tired dogs all gather around 
him, uttering their hungry, wolf-like yells, ravenously 
snuffing about the concealed provisions, their mouths 
watering, their eyes bloodshot and rolling. A couple 
of handfuls of decaying fish are generally all that is 
thrown among them; and these are sure to cause a terri- 
ble fight of which the stronger animals get the best, while 
the less vigorous may be seen hobbling about after the 
“ feeding”’ is over, howling with the pain of bitten limbs, 
and oftentimes suffering the pangs of starvation during 
the ensuing night. Touching is it then to see how great 
an affection the animals Idvish upon their master not- 
withstanding his cruelties. During the short summer 
they are let loose to provide for themselves, only to gather 
anew under the driver's pitiless whip at the approach of 
winter. 

From time to time, hundreds of dogs in the southern 
districts of the country have been destroyed by an 
epizodtic disease, which experts pronounce very much 
like the distemper from which European dogs suffer. 
At Umanakfjorden, in Novelmber, 1887, and at Kan- 





gaitsiak and Kekertarsuaitsiak in January, 1888, this 





malady had the horrible effect of exterminating about a 
thousand dogs, causing almost unbearable losses to the 
population, which, in consequence, suffered famine to 
some extent. When the animals attacked were not 
instantly killed, the death would usually occur with 
heavy spasms, and bleeding from nose and mouth. 
Though no real evidence is at hand as to the actual 
contagiousness of the disease, yet the natives at Uper- 
nivik habitually kill the animals that have been bitten 
by their epizodtic comrades, instead of going to the 
trouble of isolating them from one another. 

Like every one who has had no aspirations above his 
own petty existence, living a solitary, uncivilized life, 
which never brings him into contact with modern prog- 
ress and cultuge, the skin-clad Eskimo remains con- 
tentedly among his icebergs, and in the coarse and 
primitive surroundings which, owing to the imperfec- 
tion of his implements, he is unable to improve—and 
thus struggles on. ‘ 

With the light of Christianity that so vividly mani- 
fested itself in Greenland through the zeal of Hans 
Egede (Greenland’s apostle) the national wealth and 
prosperity have steadily increased, and, together with 
the precautionary efforts made by the Danish officials to 
limit and, if possible, prevent outbreaks of epizodty 
among the dogs by establishing quarantine depots where 
necessary, it issafe to predict that Greenland is approach- 
ing a brighter future, day by day. 

It would probably be of some interest to Eric the Red, 
if he were living, to know this; for it was he who called 
those wastes of never-melting snow and ice by the name 
of Greenland, that it might entice the fancy of the 
Scandinavian emigrant. . 

I think the Eskimo, whether harpooning seals from 
his skin-boat, armored with the weapons of his ances- 
tors, or comforting himself alongside his fire burning 
on the bottom of some snow cavern, eating oily slips of 
seal-blubber, or speeding across glaciers and snow-filled 
valleys with his swift teams, or on his long sealskin-cased 
snow-skates, feels more happy in the certainty of having 
a good catch than does many a civilized millionaire bur- 
dened with the management of his possessions, 


Boston, Mass. 








ROB, DICK, AND SAM, 


BY ADA SHERWOOD. 


Rob and Dick are boys, as you would suppose from 
their names; but I am sure you would not know without 
my telling you that Sam is a cocker spaniel, with black, 
shiny hair, a white breast, and white paws. He is very 
fond of his little masters, and wants to follow them 
wherever they go. They have taught him to do many - 
tricks; he will run after a ball and bring it back, hold 
a piece of cake on his nose until told that he may eat it, 
and stand upon his hind legs and beg. 

Rob, the youngest of the boys, is very much afraid of 
the dark. He is trying to overcome this fear and learn 
to be brave, and I want to teli you what he did one 
night not very long ago. 

He was awakened from his sleep by the sound of thun- 
der. Now, he does not like thunder-showers any better 
than he likes the dark. His first thought was to awaken 
Dick, who was sleeping in his own bed on the other side 
of the room ; but he remembered a little talk his mama 
had been having with him, that very night before he went 
to sleep, about trying to be manly, and so he thought he 
would lie still and try to bear his fear. 

Just then he heard Sam barking and yelping from his 
dog-house. He thought how he had trembled and hid- 
den himself under the bed when there was a shower in 
the daytime not long before. 

“Poor Sam!” he thought; “he’s only a dog, and 
doesn’t Know any better tlran to be afraid. I’m a boy. 
I guess I’ll s’prise mama.” * 

So he got up softly, slipped on his stockings and 
jacket, and crept. down the stairs. He unlocked the 
back door, called softly “‘Come, Sam!” and then, with 
Sam jumping all over him for joy, hurried softly up- 
stairs, and got into bed again. He was trembling all 
over; but when Sam licked his hand to show hid thanks, 
he felt paid, and soon fell fast asleep. 

When his mama came to call the boys the next morn- 
ing, and heard the story, she could hardly believe that 
Rob had not dreamed it all, until Sam crawled out from 
under the bed, and wagged his tail, as much as to say, 
“It’s every bit true.” 

Don’t you think that was a good beginning in learning 
to be brave for a seven-year-old boy to make? , 





Pittsfield, Mass. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 


1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. 


HELPS. | 


Acts 1 : 1-12 





2. July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit 


Acts 2: 1-12 





3. July 17.—The First Christian Chureh.. ....0.........cc0.:000eeeeeeeee Acts 2 : 37-47 
4, July ’.+The Lame Man Healed... 
5. July 31.— Peter and John Before the Council..Acts 4:1-18 
6. August7.—The Apostles’ Confidence in God... 

7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapphire... i 


8. August 21.—The Aposties Per 





9. August 28.—The First Christian Martyr.................. 
10, Beptember 4,—Philip Preaching at Samaria........................ Acts 8 5-2 


ll, September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian...........qm. spas Acts 8 : 26-40 
12, September 18.—Review. 


13, Beptember 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned................. 1 Cor, 11 : 20-34 








LESSON V., SUNDAY, JULY 31, 1892. 


Titte: PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL. 


LESSON 
(Acta 4 : 1-18, 


COMMON VERSION. ~ « 


1 And as they spake unto the 
people, the priests, and the cap- 
tain of the temple, and the Siad’- 
du-cees, came upon them, 

2 Being grieved that they taught 
the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead. 

, 8 And they laid handsgn them, 
and putthem in hold unto the next 
day : for it was now eventide. 

4 Howbeit many of them which 
heard the word believed; and 
the number of the men was about 
five thousand. 

5 { And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that their rulers, and 
elders, and scribes, 

6 And An/‘nas the high priest, 
and Ciia-phas, and Jéhn, and 
Al-ex-in’der, and as many as were 
of the kindred of the high priest, 
were gathered together at Je-ru’- | 
sa-lém. ly 

7 And when they had set them 
in the midst, they asked, By what 
power, or by what name, have ye 
done this? 

8 Then Pé’ter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye 
rulers of the people, and elders of 
Is’ra-el, 

9 If we this day be examined of 
the good deed done to the impo- | 
tent man, by what means he is | 
made whole ; 

10 Be it known unto you all, 
and to all the people of Is’ra-el, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ 
of Niz’a-réth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, | 
even by him doth this man stand 
here before you whole. 

11 This is the stone which was 
set at nought of you builders, | 
which is become the head of the | 
corner, 

12 Neither is there salvation in 
any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved. 

18 { Now when they saw the 
boldness of Péter and Jéhn, and 
perceived that they were unlearn- 
ed and ignorant men, they mar- 
velled ; and they took knowledge 
of them, that they had been with | 
Jesus, | 

M4 And beholding the man 
which was healed standing with 
them, they could say nothing 
against it. 

15 But when they had com- 
manded them to go aside out o 
thecouncil, they conferred among 
themselves, 

16 Saying, What shall we do to 
these men? for that indeed a nota- 
ble miracle hathf been done by 
them is manifest to all them that 
dwell in Je-ru’sa-lém ; and we 
cannot deny it. 

17 But that it spread no further 
among the people, let us straitly 
threaten them, that they speak 
h@énceforth to no man in this 
name. 

18 And they called them, and 
commanded chem not tospeak at 
all nor teach in the name of Jesus. 











*2Some ancient anthorities read the chief priests. 


saved *Or, this name. Ur. sign. 


The Americaa Rev isers would substitute ‘ Bf — for“ 
Ghost” in verse 8, and “ who” for “ which” in v 


Memory verses: 8-11.) 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And as they spake unto the 
people, 'the priests and the 
captain of the temple and the 
Sadductes came upon them, 

2 being sore troubled because 
they taught the people, and 
proclaimed in Jesus the resur- 

8 rection from the dead, And 
they laid hands on them, and 
put them in ward unto the 
morrow : for it was now even- 

4 tide. But many of them that 
heard the word believed ; and 
the number of the men came to 
be about five thousand, 

5 And it came to pass on the 

morrow, that their rulers and 

elders and scribes were gath- 
ered together in Jerusalem ; 
and Annas the high priest was 
there, and Calaphas, and John, 
and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the 

7 high priest. And when they 

had set them in the midst, they 

inquired, By what power, or in 
what name, have ye done this? 

Then Peter, filled with the 

Holy Ghost, said unto thém, 

Ye rulers of the people, and 

9 elders, if we this day are ex- 
amined concerning a good 
deed done toan impotent man, 
2by what means this man is 

10 *made whole; be it known 
unto you all, and to all the 

people of Israel, that in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even 
in *him doth this man stand 

11 here before you whole, He is 
the stone which was set at 
nought of you the builders, 
which was made the head of 

12 the corner, And in none other 
is there salvation : for neither 
is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among 
mien, wherein we must be 
saved, 

13 Now when they belield the 
boldness of Peter and John, 
and had perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marvelled; and 
they took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus, 

14 And seeing the man which 
was healed standing with 
them, they could say nothing 

15 againstit. But when they had 

* commanded them ‘to go aside 
out of the council, they confer- 

16 red among themselves, saying, 
What shall we do to these men? 
for that indeed a notable ®mira- 
cle hath been wrought through 
them, is manifest to all that 
dwell in Jerusalem; and we 

17 cannot deny it, But that it 
spread no further among the 
people, let us threaten them, 
that they speak henceforth to 

18 no man in this name. And 
they called them, and charged 
them not to speak at all nor 
teach in the name of Jesus. 


oa 
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20r, in whom *Or, 


Holy 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 
Go.pen Text For THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 


‘| word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Toric: Defying Opposition. : 
1. Opposition Manifested, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Opposition Defied, vs. 6-12. 
3. Opposition Baffled, vs. 13-18. 
GoLpEn Text :. There is none other name under Reaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.— Acts 4 : 12. 


Darty Home ReEavprnas: 


M.—Acts 4: 1-18, Defying opposition. 
T.—Exod. 5: 1-19. Opposition in Egypt. 
W.—Exod. 7: 1-13. Opposition intensified. 
T.—Num, 16 ; 1-35. Opposition crushed. 
F.—Luke 4 : 16-32. Jesus opposed. 
$.—Acts 19 : 21-41. Opposition at Ephesus, 
$.—2 Cor. 11: 16-33, Trials recounted, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, OPPOSITION MANIFESTED. 
1. By Official Action : 
The priests and the captain of the temple... . came upon them 





wie 3). .. suffer many things of the elders and chief priests (Matt. 


Fey 4 took counsel that they might put him to death (John 11 : 58). 
ath authority from the chief priests to bind all (Acts 9 : 14). 


It, Against the Truth ; 

Being sore troubled because they taught the people (2). 
Ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth (John 8 : 40), 
by vis . charged them not to speak... in the name of Jesus (Acts 
So do these also withstand the truth (2 Tim. 8 : 8). 
Ih. By Commitment to Prison : 

They laid hands on them, and put them in ward (3). 


Herod .. . put him in peton for the sake of Herodias (Matt, 14 : 3), 
Delivering you up to the synagogues and prisons (Luke 21 ; 12). 
Peter therefore was kept in the peuen (Acts 12 : 5), 


IV. Despite Impressive Success : 


But many of them that heard the word believed (4), 


Even of the rulers many believed on him (John 12: #2). 
A great company of the priests were obedient to the faith (Acts 6:7). 
So mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed (Acts 19 : 20), 


II, OPPOSITION DEFIED, 
1. The Great Assembly: 


Rulers and dders.and scribes were gathered together (5). 
The rulers take penne together, against the Lord (Psa, 2 : 2). 
78 on. priests... and the Pharisees gathered a council (John 
They set them before the council (Acts 5 : 22). 
il, The Vital Question: 

By what power, or in what name, have ye done this? (7.) 
Who say ye that IT am? (Matt. 16% 15.) 

By what authority doest thou these things? (Matt. 21 : 23.) 
How then were thine eyes opened? (John 9 : 10.) 
il. The Unequivocal Answer : 

In the name of Jesus... doth this man stand... 
In my name shall they cast 7" devils (Mark 16 : 17). 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk (Acts 3 : 6), 
soon thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her (Acts 

: 18). 
IV. The Defiant Assertion : 

In none other is there salvation (12). 

It is he that shall save his people oe their sins (Matt. 1 : 2)). 
Neither is there any other name. . . wherein we must be saved (Acts 


4:12). 
. one mediator also between God and men (1 Tim. 2 : 5). 


- whole (10). 


There is .. 


III, OPPOSITION BAFFLED, 
\. By the Aposties’ Boldness : 


When they beheld the boldness of Peter and John... they 
marvelled (13). 


ey ones that shall rise against thee... thou shalt condemn 

(Isa. 17). 

All your adversaries shall not be able to withstand (Luke 21 : 15). 

Tee My able to withstand, .. the Spirit by which he spake 
Acts 


ll, By Unquestionable Proofs : 
Seeing the man — was healed, . . . they could say nothing 
(14). 
Sitting, clothed and in ‘his right mind:.,. and they were afraid 
(Mark 5 : 15). 


. believed on Jesus (John 
ail the people saw him walking and praising God (Acts 8 : 9). 
Wt. By their Official Dilemma ; 


What shall we do to these men? (16.) 
What then shall I do unto him? (Mark 15 : 12.) 
What do we? for this man doeth many signs (John 11 : 47). 
Ye prevuil nothing : lo, the world is gone after him (John 12 ; 19), 
IV. By their Silly Subterfuge : 
Let us threaten them, that they speak . 
name (17). 
We cannot but speak the things which we saw (Acts 4 : 
on unto thy servants to speak thy word with all boldness (Acts 


: 29). 
and they spake the word of God with boldness (Acts 4 : 31). 


By [couse of him many of the Jews. 


. to no man in this 


ke unto the 


ee 1.—“ AS they 7 , the priests... came 
<4 them.’ (1) Apost es preaching: 2) =F. listenin : (3) Off- 
any ay —(1) Christian fidel sully ; (2) Worldly o tion. 


* Being sore troubled because they taught the people.” 
(1) Reaching for the people; (2) Trouble for the hierarchs. 
Verse 4 —" Heny of them that heard the word believed.” (1) The 
word preached; (2) Faith exercised; (3) Many blessed. 
Verse 7.—" By what power, orin what name, have ye done this?” 
(1) A great work acknowledged; OJ A Le ane Cause sought. 
erse 10.—" In the name of Jesus doth this man stand 
here before you whole."’ (1) 4 a8 y oe *(2) A saving name.—(1) 
— the Healer; (2) Human +4 — ed. 
Verse 12.—“And in none re salvation.” Salvation (1) 





Needed b ai (2) Protered by many : 3) Supplied by one. 
Verse 18—" ‘They ook knowledge of thei, that they bed 





with Jeena. _ Association with Jesus (1) As it molds participants; 
Vi 


erse 16,—* Woakenor deny it.” (1) The eeamacad (2) The 
undeniable evidence ; (3) The widespread effecis 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HOLY BOLDNESS. 


Commended (Josh, 1:7; 2 Chron. 19:11; Jer. 1:8; Ezek.3: 9). 
Prayed for (Acts 4 : 29; Eph. 6 : 19, 20), 

Through faith in Christ (Eph. 8 : 12; Heb. 10 : 19). 

Based on Christian graces (Isa. 50:7; Acts 5 : 294 1 Tim. 3 : 13). 
Characterizes the righteous (Prov. 28 : 1). 

Shone in Jesus (Matt. 7 : 29 ; John 7 : 26), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The close of Peter’s discourse in- 
tervened, telling his hearers that their ignorant participation 
in the murder of Jesus was overruled for the fulfilment of 
prophecy. They are called to repent, promised seasons of 
refreshing in connection with the return of Jesus the Christ, 
in whom are to be fulfilled the predictions of all the Old 
Testament prophets. As heirs of the covenant, they are’ 
urged to receive blessing through the risen Christ. 

Praces.—Solomon’s porch ; then.a prison, the locality not 
specified ; last, the council-chamber of the Sanhedrin. This 
was usually in the temple, in a room called Lishkath hagga- 
zeeth, between the court of the Israelites and that of the 
priests. Some think the phrase “in Jerusalem” (v. 5, Rev. 
Ver.; v. 6, Auth. Ver.) implies that the sanhedrin met, not 
in the temple, but in the city proper. 

Trme.—In the summer of 783 A.U.C.; that is, A. D. 30. 
Late on the day the lame man was healed, and on the 
next day. 

Prrsons.—The two apostles and the people; the priestly 
guard of the temple ; some Sadducees ; the sanhedrin, espe- 
cially Annas the high-priest, his son-in-law Caiaphas, John 
and Alexander of his kindred. The last two are not other- 
wise known. 

IncripENTS—The temple guard, instigated by the Saddu- 
cees, arrest Peter and John, and imprison them for the night. 
The effect of their preaching was to increase the number of 
believers to five thousand. The next day the sanhedrin ag- 
sembles; the two apostles are placed before them, and ques- 
tioned as to the healing. Peter boldly answers that it was 
done in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom they 
had crucified, and whom God had raised. He proclaims that 
this is the stone they had rejected ; that salvation must come 
only in his name. The council marvels at the boldness of 
the apostles; cannot deny the miracle. After conferring 
privately, and expressing their perplexity, the rulers com- 
mand the apostles not to speak or teach in the name of Jesus, 
hoping by this prohibition to prevent the spread of the new 
teaching. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1,2.—And as they spake unto the people, the priests, 
and the captain of the temple and the Sadducees came upon them, 
being sore troubled because they taught the people, and proclaimed 
in Jesus the resurrection from the dead: The priests here alluded 
to are the priests who at the time were-officiating in the tem- 
ple-service, and the captain of the temple was an officer in 
charge of the temple-guard, which was a body of Levites who 
were employed to preserve order,—not the body of Roman 
soldiers who had their station in the castle of Antonia as a 
guard of the temple.—The Sadducees: The term here desig- 
nates certain members or representatives of this sect who were 
present at the time of Peter’s discourse, and heard it. It is 
very generally supposed, by the writers on this passage, that 
these Sadducees were the instigators of the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Peter and John, and that their opposition was 
excited by the announcement of the resurrection of Jesus, 
In his resurrection was involved the doctrine which they, 
denied.—Jn Jesus: That is, in his case,—the resurrection as 
realized in his person carried with and in itself the resurrecy 
tion of other men. So this was understood from the first,’ 
even as Paul puts it so strongly and emphatically in the. 
fifteenth chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians, The, 
expression “ being sore troubled” suggests the idea of indig-. 
nation, in a case likethis, as well as disturbance of mind. 

Verses 3, 4—And they laid hands on them, and put them in 
ward unto the morrow: for it was now eventide. But many of 
them that heard the word believed ; and the number of the men 
came to be about five thousand: As it avas three o’clock when 
Peter and John went up to the temple, we may easily see 
how the afternoon hours may have passed before all that fol, - 
lowed could have taken place, and how the hour may have 
now been so late that the trial of the two apostles was neces- 
sarily deferred untjl the next day. The verb in the last 
clause of verse 4 is not the simple “ was” of the Authorized’ 
Version, but “ came to be” or “became ;”’ that is, the num- 
ber of believers, when those who were now led to faith were. 
added to the many who had believed before this on the day 





been | of Pentecost, cameto be five thousand. Whether the expres- 
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sion “of the men” is exclusive of women, as in Matthew 15 : 
88, or inclusive of them, is uncertain. Quite probably the 
latter view may be correct. 

Verses 5, 6.—And it came to pass on the morrow, that their 
rulers and elders and scribes were gathered together in Jerusalem ; 
and Annas the high priest was there, and Caiaphas, and John, 
and Alexander, and as many as were of the kindred of the high 
priest: These verses seem to indicate that a full meeting of 
the sanhedrin was held, the matter being deemed one of much 
importance, There are in different texts two different prepo- 
sittons before the word “ Jerusalem,”—*in” and “ into.” 
The latter preposition would indicate that some of the mem- 
bers of the sanbedrin were gathered into the city, from their 
temporary residences in the country, for the purposes of this 
meeting. Annas is herespoken of as “ the high priest.” The 
same is true of the somewhat similar passage in Luke 3: 2. 
He was not, at this time, the actual high-priest, the office 
having passed into the hands of his son-in-law, Caiaphas, 
some years earlier. He was, however, the head of the high- 
priestly family, as it may be called, to which five of his sons 
or sons-in-law belonged as having filled the position for a 
time, The age and dignity of Annas, and the fact that he 
had filled the office and thad been deposed by the Roman 
power in violation of what the Jews regarded as the rights 
and privileges of a life-office, may satisfactorily account for 
the giving of the title to him here or elsewhere. Annas was 
probably the high-priest alluded to in John 18 ; 19-23. Of 
John and Alexander nothing definite is known. Caiaphas 
held the office of high-priest from A. D. 24 to A. D. 36. 

Verse 7.—And when they had set them in the midst, they in- 
quired, By what power, or in what namie, have ye done this? 
This isquiry was an opening of the examination, and, at the 
same time, it suggested the charge which they had it-in mind 
to make against Peter and John. They probably intended 
to carry their accusation to the extent of a charge of blas- 
phemy. It was to this end, probably, that they put the ques- 
tion in the second form, “in what name.” The word “this,” 
at the end of the verse, undoubtedly refers to the cure which 
had been effected in the case of the lame man. 

Verses 8-10.—Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said 
unto them, Ye rulers of the people, and elders, if we this day are 
examined concerning a good deed done to an impotent man, by 
what means this man is made whole ; be it known unto you all, 
and to all the people of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even in him doth this man stand here before you whole: Peter was 
“filled with the Holy Ghost,” by which expression we are to 
understand that he was especially inspired and guided by the 
Divine Spirit as he met the questionings and gave utterance 
to his answer. “It shall be given you in that hour what ye 
shall speak” and what yeshall say. Peter refers to the heal- 
ing as “a good deed,” suggesting thereby the strangeness of 
the summons before a judicial tribunal on account of a mat- 
ter which was not wrong or evil. The real answer to the 
question is given in verse 10, and here Peter solemnly fnakes 
the declaration that the miracle had been wrought in the 
name of Jesus. The full name of Jesus or the full descrip- 
tive title is given here, ‘‘ Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” as in 
verse 6 of the preceding chapter, where the words used at the 
time of the healing are recordéd. “What the rulers had done 
to Jesus, and, in contrast with this, what God had done, are 
impressively set forth. The contrast serves to give emphasis 
tc the whole statement or declaration. 

Verses 11, 12.—He is the stone which was set at nought of you 
the builders, which was made the head of the corner. And in 
none other is there salvation: for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved : 
The words of Psalm 118 : 22 are used here, as elsewhere, with 
reference to Jesus, and the Jewish rulers are compared with 
the builders who, in their work, reject and cast aside a stone 
as useless and worthless. The Jewish rulers had thus rejected 
Jesus. But God had raised him from the dead, and made 
him the chief corner-stone of hiskingdom. The twelfth verse 
carries the statement forward to the most distinct and em- 
phatic announcement of the Messianic salvation,—that it is 
in Jesus, and in no other—That is given: By and from God 
in his announcement of salvation to the world.— We must be 
saved: The word “must” suggests the necessity, in case we 
are to be saved at all, of being saved in his name. 

Verse 13.—Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and 
John, and had perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marvelled ; and they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus : The expression “ unlearned and ignorant” 
conveys to the common reader of the English version more 
than is conveyed by the original. Peter and John were with- 
out the learning of the rabbinical schools,—unlearned as com- | 
pared with the rulers and the learned classes. They were 
idiotai ; @ratis, “ private persons” or “laymen,” as compared 
with those who, in the particular sphere which might chance 
to be under discussion, were specially educated or gifted. 
They were thus, not phat in our ordinary usage we call 
“ignorant,” but were persons who did not make professions 
or claims to be of the number of those whose education was 
of a high order and from the schools.— They took knowledge of 


recollection ; und as they heard the surprising words, they 
recognized them as having been with Jesus before his death. 

Verses 14-16.—And seeing the man which was healed standing 
with them, they could say nothing against it. But when they had 
commanded them to go aside out of the cowncil, they conferred 
among themselves, saying, What shall we do to these men? for 
that indeed a notable miracle hath been wrought through them, is 
manifest to all that dwell in Jerusalem ; and we cannot deny it : 
The presence of the man, not prostrate in helplessness upon 
his bed, but standing with Peter and John, was an evidence 
of the reality of the miracle, which they could not dispute or 
deny. Whether the man had been summoned as a witness, 
or for the purpose of examination, the writer does not state. 
—Notable: That is, one that is known, and will be widely 
known. That such a miracle had been wrought was clearly 
manifest. The knowledge of it would extend everywhere 
through the city.— We cannot deny it: The evidence was too 
strong and the fact too manifest to admit the possibility of a 
successful denial. 

Verses 17, 18.—But that it epread no further among the peo- 
ple, let us threaten them, that they speak henceforth to no man in 
this name. And they called them, and charged them not to speak 
at all nor teach in the name of Jesus: The only thing which 
remained for them to do was to put a stop to the preaching. 
The fear was that the influence of the preaching, accompanied 
by the force of the evidence which the miracle gave, might 
spread everyWhere,—not only in the city, but in the region 
outside of it; and that thus the excitement in favor of Jesus, 
which they hoped had been suppressed by his crucifixion, 
might break forth again with new violence. So they threat- 
ened them with emphatic threats of further punishment in 
case of their pushing forward their work, and forbade them 
to teach or to speak to the people at all as disciples of Jesus, 
and concerning him. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Jewish temple, itself a small building, owed its glory 
as an architectural wonder to the magnificence of the courts 
and cloisters amidst which it rose. On the south side of the 
great temple grounds, thirty-five acres in extent, men gazed 
with astonishment at “ The Royal Porch,” or cloister, which 
stretched along the whole end of the sacred enclosure, a 
length of six hundred feet, in an arcade of three aisles, of 
which the center one was a hundred feet high and forty- 
five broad, while the others were each fifty feet high and 
thirty broad, the whole borne up by a hundred and sixty-two 
Corinthian pillars, reaching away in four great rows, and 
forming a structure both broader and higher than the glorious 
cathedral at York. Along the north side of the grounds ran 
a second cloister, two hundred and fifty feet long, and on the 
east and west sides two othgs of two hundred feet, each of these 
three being fifty feet deep, and boasting two rows of grand 
pillars over thirty-seven feet high. They were all-built by 
Herod; but that on the east side stood, apparently, on the 
level originally prepared by Solomon for a somewhat similar 
structure, and hence was called after him even in Christ’s day. 

In this porch Peter and John had been brought to a stand 
by the crowds flocking to see the lame man just healed by 
Peter, whose ardent soul forthwith took the opportunity of 
setting before them the claims of his Master, through whose 
delegated power the miracle had been wrought. The temple 
police, however, themselves Levites, ever present at the ap- 
pearance of any concourse in the sacred precincts, had heard 
the strong language of the apostle respecting the conduct of 
people and rulers alike in forcing Pilate to put Christo 
death,—language derogatory to their character, as it seemed, 
and also fitted to excite ill feeling toward them from the 
multitude. A message, sent off at once to headquarters, ask- 
ing instructions under the circumstances, brought the chief 
officer of the watch himself, with some more of the Levite 
temple police, to the spot, and the two apostles were in- 
stantly called to account for their audacity, and carried off to 
the cells, to lie there till the morning; for it was now “ even- 
tide.” Next day they would have to defend themselves 
before thg ecclesiastical authorities for having dared to teach 
the people in the very temple, as if they had been duly cer- 
tified rabbis, instead of being ignorant Galilean peasants, 
with no license from the schools,—or, as we should say, with- 
out being ordained. 

The Sadducees, moreover, had the especial grievance that 
they were “proclaiming, in Jesus, the resurrection of the 
dead,” which the section of the priests represented by these 
dignitaries did not think sound doctrine. The Sadducees 
were the old party in the Jewish Church, refusing to accept 
the ingovations of the mgdern section known as Pharisees, 
who, to them, were “ New Lights,” and bitterly hated, with 
all their notions about spirits and a world beyond the grave. 
These things, the Sadducees held, had not been taught in old 
times, and what had been good enough for Moses and their 
forefathers was good enough for them. They seem to have 





them: Their astonishment, the writer says, quickened their 


taken their party mame from Zadok, tenth in descent from 


Aaron, whom Solomon appointed high-priest, whose line 
henceforth had permanent pre-eminence in the priesthood, 
constituting a sacerdotal aristocracy which held the high- 
priesthood and all the chief subordinate dignities of the 
Church. They were, hence, in many cases, judges, and, as a 
whole, persons of high consideration as the officlal and gov- 
erning class. Christ never assailed the Sudducees as he did 
the Pharisees, except on one occasion, when they joined that 
party in asking him for asignfrom heaven. Nor is this strange; 
for their easy, old-fashioned theology did not trouble itself, 
as that of the bigoted Pharisees did, with heresy-hunting and 
persecution. 

But whatever either party might do to them was a matter 
of comparative indifference to the apostles ; for they rejoiced 
to bear reproach in the cause of their Master, and knew that 
their words would advance it, as, indeed, they did wondrously ; 
for soamany believed, that, with the three thousand who had 
already done so, the Church now numbered five thousand 
souls, A special meeting of the high court was, meanwhile, 
summoned for next day, and was duly attended by the lead- 
ing men of the Church, including Annas, the high-priest in 
the past, with Caiaphas, the reigning high-priest, his son-in- 
law, and two prominent dignitaries of the times of whom we 
know only the names. With these came, by invitation, the 
dignified kinsmen of this high circle, perhaps to swell the 
number of the court at a season when the glorious weather of 
summer had allured many of the ordinary heads of ecclesias- 
tical society from Jerusalem to their country mansions, But, 
as the religious interests of the people at large were held to 
be in danger, the elders in the city, a lay senate representing 
the nation as a whole, and also a number of scribes (that is, 
of rabbis), to assist the court by their trained knowledge of 
all details of the law, were joined to the gathering, as assessors 
and legal authorities. 

Such an imposing tribunal showed the importance attached 
to the action of the prisoners. The court having taken their 
places on their semi-circular divan, with its soft cushions, the 
apostles were brought in, and, as was usual, placed at the 
edge of the semicircle, that they might see and hear, and be 
seen and heard. Presently, the spokesman of the court, to 
open proceedings, demanded of the apostles, “ By what power 
[in yourselves], or by what name [used by you as a magic 
spell or incantation], have you done this [thing, =the 
healing of the lame man, which is the cause of all this trouble 
tous]?” Magic played a great part in the therapeutics of the 
Jews of our Lord’s days; formulas in which the supposed 
secret name of some angel was embodied, being credited with 
having the power of securing the aid of the spirit thus men- 
tioned ; and it might be that the wonder had been wrought 
by some such cabalistic device. 

But Peter, ever ready to speak for his Master, surprised 
them by his reply. Filled with the Holy Spirit for his de- 
fense, as Jesus had promised his disciples would be, he knew 
no fear of even that great presence, which must to a poor 
fisherman have otherwise been overpowering. The man who 
had been healed, moreover, had himself come to the defense 
of his benefactors, and was there, in sight of all, beside Peter 
and John; and this of itself animated and emboldened the 
apostle. Stretching his hand out towards the man, therefore, 
Peter answered calmly, that; if he and John were under 
examination for what had been done to “this man,” and by 
what means he had been made whole, let it be known to the 
court—rulers and elders of Israel—and to all the nation, that 
“in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye cruci- 
fied, whom God raised from the dead, even in him doth this 
man stand here before you whole. Jesus is the stone set at 
nought by you builders, but now made by God the head of 
the corner. And in none other is there salvation: for neither 
is there any other name under heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved.” They, the builders of the 
theocracy, had actually rejected him whom God had shown, 
by. raising him from the dead and exalting him to heaven, 
to have been the very corner-stone of that theocracy,—its 
foundation-stone, and that which was to hold together all its 
parts (allusion to Psa, 118: 22). Yes; laying aside any 
figure of speech, the salvation they expected through the 
Messiah was to be had through him alone. 

The dignified court was astonished at such boldness in any 
prisoner before it, but still more from such a man as Peter; 
for as its members looked intently at the two apostles, and 
saw that they were men with no rabbinical training, as indeed 
the style of Peter’s address had shown, and that, in fact, they 
were only laymen, without any training of the schools, they 
marveled, finding, at last, the only solution of the wonder by 
recognizing them, we know not how, as having been with 
Jesus. This unintentional tribute to the Great Teacher 
heightened their perplexity ; for it raised a suspicion that, 
in spite of their having been guilty of his judicial murder, 
they had not succeeded in putting down the movement he 
had created. What were they to do? There was the man 
that had been healed, standing with them ! 

A busy conference followed. It was useless to deny the 
miracle; and, if they had been sa inclined, they could not 
risk the daager of popular excitement, should they attempt 








to ‘punish them, They would threaten them with punish- 
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ment if they were brought before them again; but affect to 
feel merciful in the present case, and dismiss them with a 
caution that, if they were found speaking any more in the 
name of Jesus, they would not escape so easily. They had 
been removed while this conclusion was being discussed, but, 
being now brought back, were told of it. Peter and John, 
however, would on no account agree to silence; yet so great 
was the fear of the people, and so hopeless the effort to raise 
any charge sgainst the apostles, that they had to dismiss them 
with the idle thunder of renewed cautions and threats. 
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PRISONERS JUDGING THEIR JUDGES. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This book pays special attention to the first instance of each 
class of events in the Charch’s history. The miracle of heal- 
ing the lame man is minutely narrated, because it led to the 
firstof the long, blood-stained series of collisions with civil 
authority. That first, like the vision of the kings in “‘ Mac- 
beth,” holds in its hand a glass which shows many more, and 
its circumstances are set forth for the heartening of all who 
thereafter m‘zht have like trials to meet, There are three 
stages in the lesson, all of which are pregnant with perpetual 
encouragement. We note the arrest and detention (vs. 1-4), 
the prisoner turned evangelist (v##5-12), and the judges puz- 
aled (vs. 13-18). 

1, Note the arrest and detention. The hour of the miracle 
was the ninth hour, and the three hours till the twelfth 
would be fully occupied with Peter’s address to the people 
and subsequent conversation, and with the assembling of the 
force to carry, out the arrest. 

The three parties concerned in it had each their reuson for 
annoyance at the affair. The priests and the officer in charge 
of the temple would be prolessionally irritated at any excited 
gathering within the precincts, Their office made them 
sticklers for all things being done ‘‘ decently and in order;” 
by which they, as is the way of dignified ecclesiastics always, 
meant humdrum use and wont, no matter how dead, so long 
as it was proper. Money-changers chaffering and doves flut- 
tering in strings were allowable; but children lifting their 
fresh young voices in unrehearsed praise were not to be en- 
dured. Miracles and lame men leaping and the miracle- 
worker telling of Jesus were dreadfully irregular. The 
Sadducees, on their part, were nettled that resurrection, in 
which they did not believe, was being preached, as it neces- 
sarily was, when the resurrection of Jesus was announced. 
The two sets of allies probably cared little for each other's 
grievance, but readily joined hands to put down the common 
offense. 

The arrest was effected at too late an hour for further 
proceedings on that day, and the two apostles are locked up 
till morning. Then comes one of the eloquent “ buts” of 
Scripture. That night was the turning-point for many who 
had listened in Solomon’s porch. The messengers were in 
ward, but “the. word of God was not bound ;”’ and while the 
two confessors lay in prison, not without some natural anxie- 
ties as to the morrow, and the Sadducees passed some part of 
it in summewing the council and settling procedure, awakened 
souls were groping their way in the darkness of night to the 
light. ® 

“The number of the men came tobe about five thousand.” 
An apostle migat well stand a night in prison for such a resnit. 
Persecution can Zo little to crush when the spoken word can 
work so swiftly and mightily. The two halves of the picture 
have to be combined to complete the meaning of either. Who 
knows how mvch foree was given to the word by the arrest, 
or how many of ‘ue two thousand new converts were led to 
decision by the sight of the patient apostles? As the “merry 
gentleman” whom John Knox tells of said to the persecuting 
eardinal, “If ye will burn any more, burn them in cellars; 
for the smoke of Master Patrick Hamilton has infected as 
many as it blew on.” This first stage of our narrative carries 
the permanent truth that persecution is a means of growth, 
and the history of the Church ever since has confirmed the 
lesson. ° 

2. Note the prisoner becoming the accuser and evangelist. 

The questions 2s to the personnelle of the council fall to other 
hands to discuss; but we may note that this was a formal, 
full session, and that we mect again the familiar names of 
Annas, the old father-in-law of Caiaphas, who had in former 
years been base enough to let Romans make him high-priest 
and then depose him, and who seems to have retained the 
title of the offize, as many other ex-officials are proud to do. 
We know Caiaphas, too, by his cynical advice. John and 
Alexander are but names to us, their importance all gone 
dead. How astonished all these learned and influential gen- 
tlemen would have been, if they had been told that their only 
title to be remembered at all would be their meeting these 
two “letterless and plebeian” men! The family influence 
of the high-priest seems to have dominated the assembly. 

So there they sat, probably in the same hall where they 
had sat a few weeks before for the trial of this Jesus who was 
giving them so much trouble, and the same two disciples wire 


= 


before them as had slunk into it on that cold morniwg- But 
one of them, at any rate, is a new man. The coward who 
was frightened out of his wits by a flippant maid-servant has 
now his “face like a flint against their faces,” and is ready 
to beard rulers and priests. What conceivable explanation 
of the revolution in Peter’s character is there, except the 
resurrection, ascension, and pentecost? ‘There is no stronger 
evidence for the history of the Gospels than the impossibility 
of accounting for the character and conduct of the apostles 
without it. 

The council were within their duties in taking cognizance 
of an alleged miracle, and in ascertaining whether it was 
genuine, and, if it were, whether it were wrought in the name 
of God, Their question, then, was a legitimate exercise of 
their functions, But what they wanted was to get the avowal 
that the miracle was done in the name of the man Jesus, and 
then to proceed against Peter and John as blasphemers. They 
were hoist with their own petard. Their question betrays 
their belief that the work was a genuine miracle, but, at the 
same time, unconsciously reveals their determination not to 
look facts fairly in the face; for they will not say the ob- 
noxious word, but slide over it with a contemptuous and yet 
uneasy “this.” If they had been true to their own partial 
convictions, and had asked themselves what was their duty, 
since they believed that Peter had “ done this,” some of them 
would have been obedient to the faith. But men whodislike 
Jesus, and want to muzzle his servants, often aré blind to the 
admissions which they make. The same question is a dif- 
ferent one when different motives inspire the questioners. 

Peter’s answer may stand for the type of thousands which 
have followed it from the army of martyrs. The composure, 
the brave confession, the perfect respect to lawful office, the 
unabashed boldness of rebuke, and the transition from defense 
to-:preaching the gospel, are all such as have been heard since 
in all ages and lands, Every clause might be the subject of 
a lesson. . 

First, the authority of the tribunal is conceded. Then, 
with the faintest touch of sarcasm, the real meaning of “ this” 
is set out. Is “a good deed done to an impotent man” an 
offense, then, that we should be laid hold of for it? The con- 
sideration of the beneficent character of Christian activity 
may at least raise a presumption that the “name” and 
“power” in which it is done cannot be dangerous to the 
state. It is suicidal policy to punish for curing lame men. 
That absurdity is committed by all who persecute Christians, 
Such citizens deserve recognition, not prisons. The principle 
holds good in lands where civil disabilities for religious con- 
victions are antiquated, The desired avowal comes from the 
apostle’s lips in no faltering or apologetic tone. “The name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth” is his warrant ; but he couples 
with it the Divine attestation by the resurrection, which shat- 
tered the possible charge of blasphemy, 

True, it was a man in whose name the miracle was done, 
but the doer said that this man was Messiah, and that God 
had raised him up. Therefore th@next thing for the council 
to do plainly was to investigate the evidence in regard to the 
two issues raised, since the charge of blasphemy could only be 
sustained by’proving both allegations false. But that was 
the very thing that the council were determined not to do. 
They had no mind to be driven to inquire as to either point, 
and, unless they did, their path was blocked. The true de- 
fense for the Christian teacher, when assailed, is the plain, 
full statement of the person and glory of Christ. Establish 
the resurrection, and everything else follows. Bid the adver- 
saries disprove it and triumph, or confess it and submit. 

But defense was not all that this first confessor had in 
view. How nobly he soars above all considerations of per- 
sonal safety, and in a moment inverts the relative positions of 
judges and accused! He is transfigured into an evangelist, 
and from his inspired lips rings out the proclamation of his 
Master as the Saviour, the only Saviour, of the necessity and 
obligation of recourse to him alone as God’s gift to the world, 
as the channel of salvation. The rulers had put the per- 
sonality of the apostles in the foreground of their question, 

“Have ye donethis?” Peter carefully sinks it in his answer, 
and does not refer to himself or John till the end, where he 
unites himself with his hearers and with all Israel, and, in- 
deed, with the whole race, as needing the common salvation, 
and finding it in Jesus. ° ‘ 

A more skilful apologia was never spoken ; but it was not 
due to Peter's skill. Left to himself, he would perhaps have 
blurted out inopportune words, as had been his way. But 
Jesus fulfilled his promise to give in the hour of need what 
his servants should speak; and that was but the first of a 
long series of noble confessions from the lips of poor, ignorant 
men and feeble women, spoken amid unnamable torments, 
and some of them to be read still on pages over which hearts 
burn and eyes fill. 

3. Note the Puzzled Judges.—They wanted to get an.avowal 
that the miracle had been wrought in the name of Jesus, as 
they well knew that it had. They got what they wanted, 
and so much more that they were at a loss what to do next. 
The “boldness,” or free, unembarassed outpouring of speech 
from the two (from which John’s activity may be inferred, 





though it is not named) was not the kind of thing to which 


they were accustomed. Their surprise was like that which a 
mastiff might feel if a hen flew at him, These two Galileans 
were “unlearned;” that is, had no rabbinical knowledge. 
And they were “ignorant ;” or, more properly, “private” 
persons, having no rabbinical degree or official position, The 
contempt of the rabbis for the “ people of the earth,” as they 
called the “laity,” was matched by the reverence of the 
people for the rabbis; but now here was a quite new spirit at 
work, which looked ominous, 

It was flat rebellion against constituted authority that 
these “cursed” “ people who knew not the law” should hage 
minds of their own, and venture on teac’ :ag the teachers. 
How constantly that experience has been repeated! “ Here- 
siarchs” have often come from the ranks of the rabbis, Jewish 
or Christian, but followers have for the most part been inno- 
cent of school divinity, and priests and doctors have wondered 
how they knew so much, and could venture to speak with so 
little awe of their wisdom. 

The reason at last dawned on the very reverend members 
of the council, “They took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus,” That had been known all along, but 
apparently it struck the rulers anew as they were casting 
about for an explanation of the “boldness.” Possibly some 
of them may have recalledsthe scene of Peter’s denial, and its 
contrast with his present courage. At all events, they felt 
that they had hit on the explanation, This unembarrassed 
couple, who did not seem at all dazzled by the brilliant 
galaxy of wisdom in the sauhedrin, had learned their inde- 
pendence from that same “ Jesus” whose meek firmness they 
had been so unable to shake, Yes, to be “with” him is the 
sure way to learn how to endure without blenching all that 
men can do to us. Every Christian should meet oppgsition 
in such a way as to make men cast alout for an explanation 
of the strange, patient boldness, and compel them to find it in 
the disciple’s communion with his Lord, 

The presence there of the lame man healed made one way 
out of the difficulty impossible; for to deny the miracle, with 
him ready to be put in evidence, was too strong a measure 
even for them. Theydarenotdenyit. They will not admit 
it, and follow out the admission. A tribunal which has de- 
termined not to be guided by conscience and plain facts may 
well be perplexed what to do, and needs to put the prisoners 
well out of earshot while they consult. The lame and im- 
potent conclusion arrived at was, of course, inconsistent with 
common sense, and betrayed only their puzzlement. To 
acknowledge a miracle and its publicity to all in Jerusalem, 
and yet to fancy that they could stop its being talked about, 
was ridiculous, There were other tongues to take account of 
besides these two, To acknowledge a miracle, and yet to re- 
fuse to attend to the message which it authenticated, was 
more ridiculous still. ! 

The position of the council was utterly untenable. Logic, 
after all, is stronger than authority; and if the representa- 
tives of authority commit themselves to an absurdity, they 
give the game into the hands of the rebels, It is always the 
resort of weakness to try to stifle free declaration of patent 
facts. _To say in one breath “‘ We cannot deny it” and “ You 
must not talk about it” has been tried many times since by 
other ecclesiastical councils. But it never has succeeded, and 
never can; for human nature and God’s law are against it, 
“We cannot but speak,” is the answer given by earnest con- 
viction in all ages to such folly; and it is the answer which 
those who have been with Jesus must give, whoever forbids, 
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* TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


One is amazed to see how many great factors of human 
history find beginning and record in the first chapter of Acts, 
The great descent of the Spirit of God should naturally 
have signs of manhood following, such as had never been 
before. It were vain to give power over disease and devils 
except to men of perfect character. 

Were Peter and John such men? They were arraigned 
before the same court that, sixty days before, had condemned 
Christ. The sanhedrin would not spare his disciples. Their 
own consistency aid vindication lay in convicting them. Will 
the apostlesquail? . There were enough waysof perfect safety. 
Leave the name and power of Jesus out of the question, and they 
become demi-gods themselves. Will they doit? The first 
word of answer is a bugle-blast of defiance: ‘‘ By the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, this man is whole. And there is salva- 
tion for us, prisoners and judges, inmo other name.” There 
is no sublimer answer in human record, : 

It is fit that God's covering at Pentecost should leave men 
full of power and full of bravery, wisdom, and best@manhood. 
They put in the shameful Nazarene epithet, and crucifixion, 
and the fact that the judges did it. The transformation of 
unlearned and ignorant fishermen intathe kings of the judges 
and inspirers of the world is proof enough of what Pentecost 
had done. Even the ‘sanhedrin knew they had been with 
Jesus (v. 13). 





Christiahity’s unanswerable argument is that it makes men 
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every whit whole (v.14). Infidelity and hate confess that they 
cannot deny it. : 

Who was the greater,—the bold, truth-telling, divinely 
empowered prisoner, or the sneaking, self-convicted judge 
suppressing the truth? The prisoner sits on a throne. The 
judge goes into the pillory of the spaces and eternities. Being 
with Jesus makes men like Jesus; being with Beelzebub makes 
men like him. 

When Christ foretold persecution he also promised help 
(Matt. 10: 19). Here is fulfilment. Every word of his is 
surer than heaven and earth, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They spake unto the people (v. 1). It was their duty to speak 
to the people. They were commissioned of Christ for that 
very purpose. They had no right to withhold from the 
people the truth that Christ had declared to them, and had 
sent them to declare to the world. The question of the danger 
they incurred by declaring that truth did not affect their duty 
in the premises, So with évery disciple of Christ, now and 
always, If you seea man on the railway track before an 
approaching train, or if vg see a child in the roadway in 
danger of being run over by a horse, you have no right to be 
silent and inactive. It isa sin for you not to speak out. If 
you see the first outbursting of flames in a neighbor’s house, 
it would be criminal not to ery “Fire.” Truth that it would 
benefit others to know, and that you are possessed of, cannot 
be kept to yourself without sin. Silence on popular forms 
of wrong doing is criminal silence. Silence concerning the 
duty of repentance, and the possibilities of salvation in Christ, 
in the presence of those who ought to repent and who are 
not saved, is not to be thought of by the true disciple of Jesus. 
The faithful witness for Christ speaks for Christ, and of Christ, 
to the people about him. 

Being sore troubled because they taught the people (v. 2). The 
teaching of the plain and simple truth of the Bfble is likely to 
make havoc with mere human traditions and with unscriptural 
customs; and it can hardly fail to trouble the best of those 
religious teachers who are wedded to venerable errors. But 
b&cause the church leaders are troubled over a new form of 
teaghing, it does not follow as a matter of course that the old 
teachers are right and the new teachers are wrong, That 
point must be settled by some other standard than this. 

They laid hands on them, and put them in ward (v. 3.) That 
was a favorite method of settling questions in doctrine—down 
to avery recent period. It was not given up when the Chris- 
tian Church was formed. There are those who would like to 
have the old practice revived even now; ‘and since it is not 
to be tolerated, they would come as near to it as possible.- It 
is all right to lay hold on false doctrine and show that it is 
false; but it is not all right to lay violent hands on a religious 
teacher, because we disbelieve his doctrine. It is the teaching, 
rather than the teacher, that ought to be tested, to begin with, 
Bring the teaching squarely to the Bible test before you put 
the teacher in pillory. 

By what power, or in what name, have ye done this? (v. 7.) 
That is a test question, and a fair one, for every professed 
Christian teacher or worker. Nor would it be answered, if 
answered honestly, in precisely the same-way, by every pro- 
fessed Christian teacher or worker. There are those who 
think that their power for good lies in their own saintliness, 
or in their own eloquence, or in their own adroitness of 
manner, or in their own understanding of human nature. 
They are sure that they have power; and they are willing 
that all the world should know that they are used and 
honored of God because of their power—as God sees and 
appreciates it. And, again, there are those who realize that 
without Christ they can do nothing ; and that all the power 
they have is simply his power in the gracious use of them. 

Neither is there any other name under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved (v.12). Not only is there 

‘none other name in heaven, given among the angels, wherein 
men can be saved; but, literally, there is none other name 
under heaven given among men wherein we must be saved, 
if saved at all, than the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Among 
all the many false religions, and among all the vast multitude 
of false gods, there is no name of a Saviour—of one who abso- 
lutely savessinners who come to himintrust. It is not merely 
that there is no other Saviour who can be trusted, but that 
there is no other Saviour suggested for a sinner to trust. 
Jesus Christ stands alone in the universe of God as a Saviour 
of sinners—as the Saviour in whom to find salvation; unless 
we consent to remain lost forever. 

They took: knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus 
(v.13). The spirit of Jesus was manifest in those who were 
under his influence, even in those days, as it is at the present 
time. That spirit was not only a spirit of loving ministry to 
the needy, but it was a spirit of fearlessness for the right and 
of unconquerable fidelity to God. He who has been with 
Jesus is, in'a sense, like-minded with Jesus ; and all who see 
him can have evidence of that fact. If you would show the 


spirit of Christ, you must first be with Christ; there is no 
substitute for communion with him as a means of giving a 
likeness to him. Christ must be in the heart, before Christ 
can show in the face. 

_ That indeed a notable miracle hath been wrought through them, 
is manifest ; ...and we cannot deny it (v.16). The facts of 
Christianity are their own best evidence. It were compara- 
tively easy to show scientifically that such a religion as 
Christianity, with such an origin and such doctrines, could 
never become a world religion ; but here stands Christianity 
with a history that is inexplicable except with the explana- 
tion that God is back of it all. Therefore the scientists of 
to-day have to say of the Christians, with the Jewish council 
of nineteen centuries ago, ‘‘ That indeed a notable miracle 
hath been Wrought through them, is manifest ;... and we 
cannot deny it.” With things as they are, Christianity can 
appeal confidently to science in+proof of the miraculous. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


We have to-day a most fascinating story. Picture to the 
scholars the arrest,*the imprisonment, and the subsequent 
trial of the apostles. At their trial the man whom they had 
healed was brave enough to stand with them, and that was 
much to his credit. Draw out the fact that the very presence 
of this man was a great embarrassment to the council; for 
they could not deny that a great miracle had been wrought 
in his case, since they all knew this man to be the same as 
the one whom they had for years seen at the gate of the 
temple, So it put them into a tight place to have him stand- 
ing before them, and bearing witness to the power of Peter. 
However, they were not willing to meet the matter squarely ; 
so they took counsel, and made up their minds that they 
would threaten the apostles, and forbid them to do any more 
such deeds in the name of Jesus. This they did, and with 
what result we shall see in our next lesson. 

Having brought out the facts, pass on to the considera- 
tion of the truths that the lesson contains. At the very first 
glance we see that in the persons that come before us, some 
were for and some against Jesus,. Count up first those who 
were on the side of Jesus.. There were Peter and John, and 
their friend, the healed lame man. These, so far as we are 
told, were the only ones that were on the side of the Master 
in that council. But there were many on his side who were 
outside that council-chamber. For, as a result of that mira- 
cle, there were marly that had come to believe in Jesus. In 
the council-chamber, however, there were many more against 
him than there were on his side. 

In the first place, I see there a familiar face in old Annas. 
This is the same one as he before whom Jesus himself ap- 
peared on that fatal night. Then there was another familiar 
face, that of Caiaphas, besides whom there were John and 
Alexander; and many of, the relatives of the high-priest. 
Then there were the seventy who belonged to the sanhedrin, 
so that they far outnumbered the adherents of the Master in 
that room. 

The truth was ina great minority, as it has often been since 
that day. Yet this in no way daunted these plain fishermen, 
who knew that they had the truth on their side, and that they 
had done nothing worthy of stripes orimprisonment. So they 
spoke up boldly when they were asked by what authority they 
had done this good deed. And more thanthis. They dared 
preach the truth to that very council that had condemned 
their own Master to death, and who, they knew, felt anything 
but kindly towards them. This was grand. 

Now look again at that throng. Some are glad, and some 
are sad. We might naturally expect that the men arrested 
would be the sad ones, and those who had arrested them 
would be the glad ones, But, asa matter of fact, it was just the 
other way. The council was sad, “grieved,” at the power that 
these men had, while the men were full of joy over the good 
that they had been enabled to do. This was not natural, but 
it was true; for these men had a source of joy of which that 
council knew nothing. Theirs was a spiritual joy, which laid 
fast hold on unseen truths. Themen really to be pitied were, 
not the two arrested apostles, but the seventy who had had 
them arrested. : 

Ever since that day the world has been divided into two 
parts,—those who are on the Lord’aside, and those who are 
against him. Through this very Sunday-school there runs 
an invisible but real line that divides the scholars into two 
divisions, according as they are on the side of the Master or 
not. We may not openly have taken our stand against him, 
as this council did, but he who is not on his side is really 
opposgd to him. Now, if you had been at that trial, on 
which side would you have stood,—on that of Peter and 
John, or on that of Annas and Caiaphas? This is a serious 
question, and one that you have in reality already answered; 
for all who are not on the side of Christ have ranged them- 
selves with those who, like the high-priest and his father-in- 
law, are against him.- And what is more than this, we have 
in reality ranged ourselves with all who in this day are op- 





posed to the blessed Jesus. That pute usin dreadful company ; 


for now we see that on our side are all drunkards, thieves, 
liars, blasphemers, and low characters of every sort.. It may 
be that we have never thought of it in this way before; but 
that makes no difference, for this is the truth in this matter. 
Is that the kind of company that you like to associate with? 
For if it isnot, then the sooner you range yourself on the 
other side the better for you and for the cause of the truth. 
It may require some courage on your part to come out and 
let your decision be known ; but see what an example in this 
respect these two ignorant fishermen set for us in these later 
days. All alone they dared to stand against the power that 
could put them to death, and yet they were in no way daunted, 
Not only so, but they were filled with joy, and smiled at the 
privilege of standing up for their Master. This was a most 
inspiring example, and one which we should make haste to 
follow. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


P BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What was the miracle done by Peter and John at the 
Beautiful gate? In whose name was the man cured? What 
is the-golden text of last week’s lesson? The golden text for 
this week shows that thé¥e is no other name given, to save, 
but the name of Jesus, As the, people crowded around the 
apostles in Solomon’s porch, while Peter taught them of sal- 
vation through Jesus’ name, the priests and elders came upon 
the crowd. The captain of the temple came too. He was 
the officer to keep order in the temple courts,—to prevent 
noise or excitement there. Some of the elders did not believe 
in any life after death, and they were troubled that the 
apostles taught that through Jesus the dead shouj@ rise again, 
even as Jesus had risen from the dead. They were angry at 
Peter and John; and, to stop their preaching and scatter the 
crowd, they had them arrested and put them in prison, to 
keep them there until they could call the court and try them 
for disturbing the peace of the city and the temple, The 
people were not all on the side of the priests; for God had 
given his Holy Spirit and established his church. How 
many believed/on the day of Pentecost? By the time the 
lame man had been cured, and Peter had preached again of 
the risen Christ and salvation in his name, five thousand 
believed in Jesus. 

The Trial.—The next morning the rulers held a council,— 
a meeting of their court, to try Peter and John. The high- 
priest Annas and his son-in-law Caiaphas sat in the center of 
the great hall,—the same who sat in judgment not so long 
before, when Jesus stood bound before them. In a half- 
circle, on either side, were seated rulers, elders, and scribes, 
The prisoners were brought into court ; the man lame the day 
before walked in and stood by = ‘*By what power, or in 
what name, have ye done this?” the judges asked. When 
Jesus was with his disciples, he told them that, when they 
were brought before rulers and councils for his sake, they 
should have no fear, fog the Holy Spirit would show them 
what to say. See how the promise was kept. When they 
were questioned, Peter was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
ready to answer boldly. 

Peter’s Answer.—Peter knew they had broken no law, and 
really had done nothing to deserve being arrested or pun- 
ished. The cure of the lame man was what drew the crowd. 
Ought the rulers of the city to have been glad that a poor, 
helpless sufferer was made well? Peter said, “If you are 
trying us for a good deed, to know how this helpless man is 
made whole, soul and body, let it be known to all of you, and 
to all the people of Israel, that it was in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth,—the one whom you crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead.” Peter could point to the man at hisside, 
and say what they could not deny: “In him [that is, in 
Jesus] doth this man stand here before you whole.” Peter 
said more than this,—that it was the only way he could*have 
been cured. He talked more of the cure of the soul from sin 
than the body from sickness; for he said the words we have . 
in our golden text. Whatarethey? ' 

They Had Been with Jesus.—The keen-eyed judges’ and 
priests looked at the two apostles, at the healed man, at each 
other, with wonder in their faces. They knew Peter and 
John were not great scholars; they were not learned men; 
they had never studied under scholarly leaders, or been 
trained in schools of law, among writers and learned men; 
yet how boldly they spoke, how they stood up in such a 
company without fear! What madegthem so brave? They 
remembered One whom they sent officers to arrest one 
day, and they came back without their prisoner, saying, 
“Never man spake like this man.” Many of them saw him 
stand before Pilate, calm before his enemies; and there was 
something in the words and manner of Peter and John which 
reminded them of Christ. They knew that Jesus had been 
crucified and buried; but he seemed to live again in the 
presence and words of his followers. They Wondered and 
said, “Surely these men have been with Jesus; for they are 
like him.” Are there any now who show that they have 





been with Jesus? Do they show it in love for his word, in 
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knowledge of his teachings, showing a spirit like his, being in 
frequent prayer to him? 

The Command.—The rulers could not deny that the man 
was cured, There he stood; all the people knew it; he 
could walk the streets, and tell of his cure. They sent Peter 
and John out while they consulted what to do, “It is a 
notable miracle,” they said. “We cannot deny it; it is 
known to all who live in Jerusalem. Whatshall we do to these 
men?” How did Luke, who wrote the Book of Acts, know 
how the rulers talked to each other in their private council? 
The Holy Spirit helped him to write, and might have taught 
him ; but God uses natural means to teach his children. It 
was not very long before some of the priests became Chris- 
tians, and Luke had the joy of writing “ A great company of 
priests were obedient to the faith.” No doubt these Christian 
priests who became friends and brethren to the apostles some 
time told Luke and others how they resolved to threaten 
Peter and John that they should speak to no man of Jesus, 
orin hisname. Did they suppose the men who spoke boldly 
would be afraid of their threatenings? Did any of the 
priests or rulers remind the others of the story that Peter was 
onog afraid of the words of a servant-maid, and that he denied 
the Master lie now named so boldly? Did they think John 
was so gentile, so midd and loving, that they could easily 
silence him? What had so changed Peter? The apostles 
were called back into the council@@hamber, and commanded 
“ not to speak at all-nor teach in the name of Jesus.” 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 


CaNoN OF DURHAM. 


“Tur Cagrain or THE TEMPLE.” —This was no military or 
Roman officer, as has sometimes been imagined, but an offi- 
cial belonging to the service of the temple,—at least a Levite, 
possibly a priest. The arrangements for the external main- 
tenance of public worship by the Levites had gradually 
become much more organized and elaborate than in the 
simple regulations given by Moses for the tabernacle service 
in the wilderness. Then the Levites were to encamp nearest 
the holy tent on either side as its appointed guardians, and 
were also charged exclusively with its transport during the 
march from station to station. When David brought up the 
ark to Mount Zion, he organized the Levitical service in 
minute detail; and, among other duties, he assigned four 
thousand of the Levites to be porters or keepers of the house 
by turn. These were afterwards subdivided into twenty-four 
companies, each of which had their special station assigned 
.themxin and around.the temple. While going their rounds 
on their beat, they continually chanted Psalm 134, which 
was composed for their use. Three of these companies were 
composed of priests; the remaining twenty-one, of Levites. 
Over eavh of these watches was a captain, and over the whole 
a commandant, who was called the ruler of the mountain of 
the house. The Talmud tells us that “ he took his walks 
through every watch, with torches jghted before him; and 
if he found any of the watch that might not be standing on 
his feet, he said, ‘Peace be unto thee.’ But if he found him 
sleeping, he struck him with a stick, and was authorized to 
burn his garments. And when’ it was enquired, ‘ What is 
that noise in the court ?’ the answer was made, ‘It is a Levite 
under correction, and whose garments are burning, for that he 
slept upon the watch.’” It is probable that there is an allu- 
sion to this custom in Revelation 16:15. ‘‘ Behold, I come 
asathief. Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his gar- 
ments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame.” 

“ANNAS THE H1gH-Priest.”—He had been deposed by 
the Roman governor ten years before, and his son-in-law 
Caiaphas placed in his chair; but he was still looked upon 
by the religious Jews as the high-priest de jure, and Caiaphas 
seemed to have accommodated himself to the popular feeling. 
Though the Romans never interfered with the religions of 
conquered countries, they never hesitated in changing or 
appointing officials in any way that suited their political 
objects. Thus Josephus gives a list of no less than twenty- 
eight high-priests appointed and deposed, or put to death, in 
the thirty-three years preceding the siege of Titué. Among 
these were, besides Caiaphas, four sons, or sons-in-law, of 
Annas. The John here mentioned must have been a person 
of note, and has by most historical writers been identified 
with Jochanan (the Hebrew rendering of the name), one of 
the most celebrated of the rabbis, who is said to have inter- 
preted the Old Testament prophecies as foretelling the de- 
struction of the temple thirty years before the event, to have 
survived the siege of Titus, and to have obtained the con- 
queror’s permission to re-establish the sanhedrin at Jabneh, 
when he died soon after, at the age of a hundred and twenty 
years, The tradition given by the Talmod is that one night 
the gates of the temple flew open of their own accord, and 
that Jochanan exclaimed, “‘O temple! why dost thou disturb 
thyself? I know thy end, that thou shalt be destroyed, for 
so the prophet Zechariah hath spoken concerning thee: ‘Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars.’” 
It is possible that Jochanan, who was a leader of the Phari- 





sees, is mentioned specially here along with the high-priest’s 
clique, who were Sadducees, to show that both sects combined 
in this persecution. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 
‘Sing them over again to me.” 

“ Ask ye what great thing I know?” 
“Take the name of Jesus with you.” 
“There is a name I love to hear.” 

“ There is no name so sweet on earth.” 
“We have heard the joyful sound.” 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THe ARREST OF THE APosTLEs (vs. 1-3).—Who were 
the priests? What might have been the cause of their 
anger? (Acts3:11.) Who were the Sadducees? (1 Kings 
2:35; Ezek. 40:46; 44:15; Acts5:17.) What peculiar 
doctrine of theirs would the disciples’ teaching offend 7 (Acts 
23:8.) Which sect, on the other hand,did Christ chiefly 
offend, and why? (Matt. 15: 12, etc.) Why were these 
“grieved that they taught the people”? (Acts4:13; 17:18.) 
How was the resurrection of the dead ‘‘ preached through 
Jesus”? (1 Cor. 15:14.) - How is it “through Jesus”? (1 Cor. 
15: 22.) How did the Jews make use of imprisonment? Why 


did the coming on of darkness suspend proceedings? (Jer.., 


21:12) 

2. THe Free Course OF THE WorpD (v. 4).—What did 
they believe? (v.2.) How had the church grown since 
Pentecost? (Acts 2:41.) What is the effect of persecution 
on the spread of a doctrine? Why? (Matt. 5:11, 12.) 
What of the teachings of Christ made his followers espe- 
cially strong to endure persecution? (Matt. 5: 38-44; 10: 22; 
16 : 24-28; Luke-9 : 62; 17:3; 21:19; John 15: 20, etc.) 

3. By wHat NAME? (vs. 5-7.)—Who were “their rulers 
and elders”? (v.1.) What were the duties of the scribes, 
and why would they oppose the new teaching? What rela- 
tion existed between Caiaphas and Annas? What was the 
office of each? (Luke 3:2.) How is this to be accounted 
for? Who, possibly, was John? What did Christ answer 
when asked about the source of his authority? (Matt. 12; 25.) 
How may we determine whether or not a deed is done in the 
power of Christ ? (1 John 2: 23.) 

4, Tue Name oF Jesus (vs. 8-10).—What in the circum- 
stances would require and produce the special inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit? What three classes of rulers were united 
in the Jewish council? (Matt. 26:3.) What charge other 
than concerning the miracle might have been brought against 
them ? (Acts6:13.) What counter-charge isthere in Peter’s 
adjective, “good”? What similar good deeds of Christians 
are likely to be made the basis of harsh accusations? What 
gain is there to Christ’s cause in clearly ascribing our good 
deeds to him? What gain to ourselves? , 

5. None Ormer Name (vs. 11, 12).—From what was 
Peter quoting? (Psa. 118: 22.) When did Christ apply 
these words to himself? (Matt. 21 : 42-44.) Why were these 
rulers of the Jews called “the builders”? Who are the real 
builders of a nation? What is meant by “the head of the 
corner”? (Eplf 2 : 20-22; 1 Pet. 2:7; Isa. 28:16.) How 
are Christians still “set at nought of ” the world’s builders? 
How, through these same Christians, is Christ now more than 
ever “the head of the corner”? In what other names do 
men seek salvation? What are some of the unique char- 
acteristics of Christianity? What are the chief particulars 
in which the other religions of the world fail? How do you 
interpret “ must be saved”? (Matt. 7 : 7, 8.) 

6. Tuxy Coutp Say Noraine (vs. 13, 14).—What evi- 





dence is there in verse 18 that Luke's report is incomplete? 


What use does Christianity make of plebeian men compared 
with the aristocratic? (Mark 12:37; Acts10:28.) How 
does Christianity transform the ignorance and uncouthness 
of the world? (1Cor.1:19; 3:18,19; 2Tim.3:15.) Howmay 
we show men that we have been with Jesus? (John 15: 5, 7.) 
What is the best way of silencing skeptics? (Matt. 11 : 4, 5.) 

7. Speax Nor Hencerorrs (vs. 15-18).—What kinds of 
men are likely to ask, “ What shall we do to these men?” 
when any good deed is done? How does the wish to deny 
“notable miracles” grow up in men’s minds? How does 
such a disposition injure the man that has it, and the world? 
Why did ‘the ruler wish “ that it spread no further? Under 
what circumstances is it not a sin to prevent the spread of a 
truth? With what threats does the world still threaten a 
consistent Christian? In what ways do unbelievers now seek 
to silence Christians ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Who were opposed to the disciples’ teaching? 2. How 
did they stop the preaching? 3. But what, effect had the 
preaching already had? 4. At the trial, what question were 
the apostles asked? 5. What did Peter answer? 6. How 
did he glorify Jesus? (golden text.) ‘7. What did the rulers 
bid the disciples do? 8. What must we do when we have a 
word to speak for Jesus ? 

Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The answer of the apostles, ““ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you ratherthan unto God, 


| judge ye,” has often been quoted in collisions between church 


and state authority as giving superior weight to the former. 
But the sanhedrin was both a civil and an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, These two sides of social life were no more dis- 
tinct in the Jewish economy than in ancient nations generally. 
In the period before the accession of Herod, the high-priest 
was the head of the state, as well as of the national.religion. 
He still retained that character to some extent under the 
Romans, and ided over the sanhedrin for that reason. 

It was in the great struggle between the Papacy and the 
Empire, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
that the distinction between the church and the state was 
first brought into clear light, and the permanent foundatiop 
laid for religious liberty by a recognition of the fact that the 
state has to deal with justice between man and man, and flot 
with faithfulness between ‘man and God. But centuries 
elapsed before the world reaped the benefits of this new prin- 
ciple; and even now in Russia and in countries outside of 
Christendom it is not recognized. And the Papacy itself 
labors for the restoration of the old confusion by seeking the 
restoration of its temporal power. 

Church and state each possesses a delegated authority from 
God for its own sphere of action. This authority is limited 
as well as delegated; and when either requires what is in 
clear contradiction to the ascertained will of God, the Chris- 
tian must obey the higher law, rather than submit to the 
demands of God's unfaithful or usurping delegate. But the 
certainty which will justify resistance must be based, not on 
strenuous tenacity of private conviction, but on clear, un- 
mistakable evidence that God’s will for us is to suffer rather 
than obey “the throne of iniquity; which frameth mischief 
by statute.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Tn this lesson, we have an illustration of the progress of 
truth through conflict. On the one hand, we see five thou- 
sand persons won to Christ by the preaching of hjs truth by 
apostles who had wrought wonders in his name. On the 
other hand, we see church rulers and elders setting them- 
selves against these apostles, because of their works and words 
for Christ and his truth. 

It is in just this way that the truth has made progress from 
the beginning, and that it is likely to make progress in time 
to come. The best work for Christ is not sure to win all 
hearts alike, but it is sure to win many hearts. There are 
those who will be won by it, and there are those who will 
oppose it. Let us therefore not feel that because we are 
serving Christ effectively, we are assuredly free from all cen- 
sure; or that because we are zealous against those who claim 
to have new light from God’s truth we are necessarily on the 
right side, and they on the wrong. 

One thing is sure: In Jesus Christ there is all power. “In 
none other is there salvation : for neither ig there any other 
name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must 
be saved.” And another thing is sure: Even the unlearned 
and ignorant may gain such holy boldness through trust in 
this Saviour, that all who have knowledge of them can see 
that they have been with Jesus. 

ADDED POINTS. 

Our enemies are quite as sure as our friends to know of our 
doings, and our only safe way is to do what they might know 
of us without any discredit to ourselves. 

There are those who would be grieved to know that we 
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tanght the people about Jesus. But that steel not to make: 
us less ready to do such a work. 

Our seeming failure may prove our greatest success. The 
preachers are sent to prison, and five Somat converts are 
numbered. . 

The question’ is not, Who are waaaien to this doctrine? 
but What is the truth of this doctrine? 

“In what name have ye done this?” That is a fair ques- 
tion from the church authorities, whether they like or dis- 
like him of whom they ask it. 

“The name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth” is the only name 
that can be rested on confidently for personal salvation or for 
power in well-doing. 

“Facts are stubborn things.” It is not easy to frame a 
successful argument against an established fact. 

lf only we could stop, just here, the influences that are at 
work in the world, how easy it would be to have our own 
way! But a resolve to stop an influence is not all that is 
necessary in that line. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


———— 


METHODS IN THE YOUNG MEN’S 
BIBLE-CLASS. 


“There are numberless ways of working, and every 
locality needs something different,” writes Mr. Henry B. 
Carpenter, the teacher of the Young Men’s Bible Class 
in the Broad Street Baptist Sunday-school, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island; the inference being that every Sunday- 
school worker must be alert and ingenious in his own 
place. Mr. Carpenter has shaped a system suited to the 
local need. . 

He has an annual “ rallying day ” for his class in May, 
and various social gatherings during the winter months. 
Occasionally, when he happens upon a poem that attracts 
him, he has it printed for-distribution among them and 
by them. And to each member he sends a birthday 
card or letter at the right time. But the three charac- 
teristic features of regular class-work that he mentions 
are his method of invitation, the use of the class pew, 
and the special questions given out to individuals. 

The invitation cards are of twokinds. Oneislike this: 
BROAD STREET BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Youne MEN’s BIBLE CLass, 

H. B. Carpenter, Teacher. 
Meets at 12.15 o’clock, corner of Broad and Central Streets, 
Central Falls, 





If you attend no Sunday-school, the members of the Young 
Men’s Bible Class would be pleased to have you meet with them. 

They will be glad to welcome you at any time, and will try 
to have you feel at home. Come into our class-room, and join 
our circle. If you find things pleasant and home-like, come 
again, and ask your friends who are not members of any | school 
to come with you. 

We number over fifty, and you would probably find some oie 
there whom you know. 

Presented by 





A member of the Class, 


Each member of the class has a pocket cardcase filled 
with these cards, He signs his name to each card that 
he gives. More than two thousand of these special in- 
vitations have been given. 

There is also a card in an envelope, for use at the 
morning church service. Several of the ushers are mem- 
bers of the Bible-class, and they take pains to give this 
invitation to visitors who are strangers, and to other men 
who are known to attend no Sunday-school. This card, 
enclosed in an envelope having “Compliments of the 
Young Men’s Bible Class” on it, is as follows: 





The members of the Young Men’s Bible Class 
cordially invite you, after the service here, to join 
them in the lesson for the day. They have a room 
by themselves, and will be glad to have you come in. 
If you have a pleasant time, will you not come again, 
and bring some friend with you who attends no Sun- 
day-school ? 

Any one will show you our room. 

In behalf of the Class, 
H. B. CARPENTER, Teacher. R. 8, Damg, Sec’y. 











The invitation to strangers takes definite shape, also, 
in their being ushered into the “‘ class pew,” if they are 
unattended by ladies; and members of the class, as well, 
are invited to occupy it, if they have no sittings of their 
own. This is “one of the best pews in the church.” 
The courtesy of the “ class pew has frequently brought 
strangers into the Bible-class. 

The system of questioning takes three forms in print. 
There are the antecedent questions. These are sent by 





mail, on postal cards, to some of the members of the 
class,—one question to each,—on Monday or Tuesday 
preceding the next Sunday’s lesson. The question is 
written in the blank, and below are certain conditions, 
as seen herewith : 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE-CLASS. 
Broap Street Baptist SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
IEW a. ocosnand cedesqnbn.sépvecngy datiesente For Sunday, ... .....0+++ 

[Blank for question. | , 
Will you prepare yourself to answer the above question ? 
Tf it#s not plain, or not understood, will you let your teacher 
know in time to aid you? 
If you cannot be present, will you not send him word, or 
‘send a’written answer for him to read? 


Another form is a printed slip of paper, with a blank 
for a question and a blank for a Scripture reference that 
answers the question. These slips, with a different ques- 
tion on each one, are given out in the class, at the begin- 
ning of the lesson on which they bear, “‘to those who 
will not look up a question if sent to them, but who will 
not refuse to read a reference. Thus,” says Mr. Car- 
penter, “I reach them all.” 

To this end he goes still farther with the questioning, 
and gets the class to take a retrospective view. Small 
cards are distributed, and each member of the class is 
asked to record his impressions, for future review. On 
one side of the card is the blank for the particular lesson 
and Sunday; on the other, these hints: 





Youne MrEn’s Braie-Ciase™ | 





Please write on the other side of this card the prin- 
cipal thought which pices you in to-day’s lesson. 
| If obliged to be absent, will you not read the les- 
son-over carefully, ang write what you find ? | 
| 
| 





Return card to the teacher. 
The thoughts as expressed on these cards will 


a 


Mr. Carpenter kindly undértakes to supply any 
teacher of a young men’s Bible-class, who will write to 
him, with a set, of the blanks he uses. 

Another Bible-class of young men that has been notably 
successful in its methods is ‘Class Forty-two” in the 
Central Presbyterian Sunday-school of Rochester, New 
York, the Rey. Dr. Henry H, Stebbins, pastor. The 
class uses an abundance of printed matter. There are. 
two forms of cards of general invitation, much like those 
}given above. One card also has a blank, to be filled 
each Sunday by every one attending the class during the 
opening exercises, These cards are taken up, with the 
envelopes enclosing the offerings, before the study of 
the lesson begins. The blank is for the date, name, and 
address of each one, and an answer to the question, 
“Did you attend church last Sabbath?” Visitors as 
well as members are asked to reply. 

Questions are alsq'sent by mail, or given out in the 
class, bearing on the next Sunday’s lesson, with this 
word: “‘ You will not be asked to reply, but it is hoped 
you may be willing toto so unsolicited when the ques- 
tion is put to the class.” There is also a circular-letter 
of invitation to be signed by the class president and sec- 
retary, a8 well as by the teacher, Mr. William,A. Hub- 
bard, Jr. This is for strangers and those unconnected 
with other churches, They are invited to Inake use of 
three pews in the church especially set apart for, the 
class and its guests, as well as to meet with the class 
after the morning service. 

“Class Forty-two” has its constitution and by-laws 
in booklet form, and a printed annual report from the 
secretary and treasurer. It makes much, also, of the 
social feature, Mr. Hubbard says, “‘ meeting for supper, 
singing, and a debate or lecture, frequently during the 
winter months.” A, specimen of the invitations to these 
entertainments is given below, as sent on a postal card: 
CLASS FORTY-TWO. 


W. A. HUBBARD, Jn., Teacher, 
Dear Brother : 

Our next social will be held in the church parlors, 
Tharsday evening, January 22. Supper will be served at seven 
o’clock. During the evening we are to have a general discus- 
sion on the life of Martin Luther. Please read up, and come 
prepared to take part, and bring any friend whom you wish to 
interest in the class. Yours truly, 

G. L. SNYDER, President. 
T. B. Dunn, Chairman Social Committee. 


| have a place in our next review. 











E. B. Bronson, 
Secret quay 

The teacher of this class writes: “ Perhaps the only 
distinctive feature of ovr class work iffthe systematic, 
continuous effort of th@ Attendance Committee, whose 
duties are to secure the regular attendance of all mem- 
bers, and to invite all men who attend church, or who 
may be reached through business or social associations 





| to-day !’ were my thoughts, 


, | ball; 


ried on by the members of the class, under the super- 
vision of this committee.” 

A phase of the work that has been found especially 
useful is the circular-letter which is sent to new mem- 
bers, expressing pleasure that their names have been 
enrolled, explaining the aims of the class, and inviting’ 
them to the class pews in the church. Two paragraphs’ 
from this letter are as follows: 


“ Our object in addressigg this letter to you is twofold: First, 
to assure you of a very cordial welcome; and, second, to ex- 
press the hope that you will not only find your association with 
us enjoyable and beneficial, but that you will feel a sense of 
personal responsibility for the success of our class work. 

“Permit us to suggest a few of the methods by which you 
may contribute to this result. First, by regular attendance 
upon our class Bible study every Sunday noon; second, by an. 
active participation in the study and discussion of the lesson;. 
third, by an effort to cultivate the acquaintance of fellow- 
members, both in the class-room and in our frequent social 
gatherings, so promoting a fraternal relation between all, and 
especially by daily prayer for God’s blessing upon us in all 
our association together.” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 





A —_ 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
Kentucky, state, at Princeton,.......... .:..cecee seseeeeee August 23-25 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster.................++ September 20-22 


New Brunswick, provincial, at St. John, N. B.....October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Exeter ........... sss November 9-11 
New Jersey, state (triennial), at Roseville...... November 16, 17 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain........ November— 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
BY MARIE E. IVES. 


The Young People’s Department of the Women’s 
National Indian Association finds so many peoplewn- 
familiar with Indian struggles toward progress that these 
questions are often asked: Do the Indians respond to 
efforts in their behalf? Do they want to be civilized? 
Can they be? Is it worth while to spend so much 
money, time, and effort for them? The answer, “‘ Yes, a 
thousand times yes,” uttered after close study of the sub- 
ject, might not convince the incredulous ; but facts speak, 
and bear their own weight. A few instances may prove 
pleasant object lessons. 

An earnest teacher, whose school register enrolled 
thirty-five names, reported an average attendance of 
thirty. He says: “It is surprising to note the weather 
they will face to come to school. One morning last 
week our first snow came, and I waded! through its eight 
inches, ‘What a day! I guess I’ll be the only pupil 
I had just started up the 
fire, when I saw two sleighs driven up loaded with 
native sons and daughters. How it encouraged me to 
know that their fathers had enough interest to bring 
their children to school, and through such a storm! 
Well, I had twenty-three’ pupils that day, and a noisier, 
jollier set I never saw. They made snow-men, and 
tracked the school-house all over with snow; but during 
school hours they worked with a vim, and all had good 
lessons.” Later he reported fifty-three pupils, and said: 
“T cannot say too much for my pupils; they have come 
to school in all kinds of weather. I was astonished 
during the last storm of snow and winds, lasting nearly 
a week ;, children came three miles across the valley, 
with their feet tied up in barley-sacks, their lunch, con- 
sisting of dry bread and cold potatoes, carried loose in 
their pockets. Certainly this would not be considered 
brain food, to say the least. Many of these were so ill I 
had to tell them not to come again till the storm was 
over.” 

A clergyman, after visiting one of our missions, said: 
“You cannot imagine the joy I felt when I heard the 
real Indians singing ‘Take the name of Jesus with you’ 
and ‘Come to the Saviour.’ I am not a prophet, but I 
see in the near future the ‘ desert blossoming as the rose,’ 
and ‘the wilderness and the solitary places being glad 
for them.’ ” 

At one agency no minister, as such, has ever offered a 
vocal prayer. The superintendent has from twenty-five 
to a hundred Indians at every Sunday service,—the first 
they have ever had. The children are taught tezts of 
Scripture in their own language, in order that they may 
repeat them at home. 

Here is an instance which will convince the boys that 
Indians appreciate civilization : ‘‘ I have succeeded quite 
well in teaching the boys the terms used in playing base- 
and you should hear them shouting, ‘ Put it to 





and who are not elsewhere connected. This work ‘is car- 


third,’ * Two strikes,’ and ‘ Foul,’ and ‘Out.’ I callthem 
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the Native Nine. I teach them in play the uses of Eng- 
lish words that otherwise would be hard for them to 
acquire.” 

Some children went home for a vacation, taking their 
school-books with them, held school in two houses every 
day, all the children attending, and had Sunday-school 
on Sunday. r , 

Temperance societies, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, societies of Christian Endeavor, circles of King’s 
Daughters, Bands of Mercy, and dther organizations, are 
doing great good in many places. They give out of their 
small means and hard earnings most generously for 
benevolent and missionary work; and if they have not 
money, give their timeand labor. They may yet beconie 
—who knows ?—missionaries to the foreign population 
which is pouring into our great West. One band, which 
had long enjoyed the privilege of missionary and educa- 
tional advantages, hearing that some white people of a 
rough glass had moved into the neighborhood, at once 
started a Sunday-school for their benefit. 

Do you say all Indians are not like these? Certainly 
they are not. If they were, Indian Associations might 
cease their labors. The point remains,—what has been 
done for a few can be done for all. A large number are 
living to-day in absolute heathendom, not knowing, not 
caring for, anything betier. To rouse their bright minds, 
to care for their suffering bodies, to win their responsive 
hearts, to make them useful men and women, citizens of 
our beloved country and expectant ‘citizens of the land 
beyond,—that is our aim and hope. Who will have a 
share in so joyful an opportunity ?, How many will say, 
“Tt is worth while, and I will lend ahand”? There 
are so many ways even for the youngest to give aid. 
All inquiries about the work should be sent (enclosing 
a stamp and mentioning The Sunday School Times) to 
the chairman of the Young People’s Department of the 
Women’s National Indian Asgociation, Miss Marie E. 
Ives, P. O. Box 1065, New Haven, Connecticut. 

New Haven, Conn. . 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
ho 

{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is sipposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
euch only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


JULIAN’S DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY-* 


Hymnology has taken rank as a branch of literary 
science within the past half-century. As usual, the 
Germans took the lead, having an especial motive 
thereto in the abundance of good or passable hymns,— 
some say forty thousand,—which their language con- 
tains, Bunsen, Stier, Daniel, Palmer, Koch, Wacker- 
nagel, and Fischer, have given the subject a dignity 
which it hardly possesses in our literature. Yet in 
America, no less than in England, hymnology has. been 
cultivated with zeal and success. With the possible 
exception of Mr. Sedgwick’s collection, our country pos- 
sesses the finest libraries of hymnologic literature. In 
Mr. Nutter, Dr. Hatfield, Mr. 8. W. Duffield, Dr. Bur- 
radge, Dr. Schmucker, and Mr. F. M. Bird, it has fur- 
nished hymnologists worthy to be ranked with Mr. 
Sedgwick, Mr. Josiah Miller, Mr. L. C. Biggs, Mr. King, 
.and Mr. Julian. The impulse given to the study by the 
Oxford movement in England hardly reached America 
until just before the war, when Mr. Beecher’s Plymouth 
Collection (1855) and the Andover Sabbath Hymn-Book 
(1858), followed by Dr. Robinson’s Songs for the Sane- 
tuary (1865), opened a new era of sounder literary and 
musical taste and larger acquaintance with the hymnodic 
field. 

Thus far no one had undertaken to deal with the 
whole field in the large way used by Koch, Wacker- 
nagel, and Fischer in Germany, when more than ten 


*A Dictionary of Hymnology, setting forth the Origin and History 
of Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special reference 
to those contained in the Hymn-Books of English-speaking n- 
tries, and now in Common Use: together with Biographica 
Critical Notices of their Authors and Translators; an 
Articles on National and Denominational Hymnody 
—_ Primers, Psalters, Sequences, etc. Edited 
L ; John Murray. 


and 
Historical 
Breviaries, 
by John Julian. 


| especially by Mr. Bird, although it is said the Anierican 





years ago it was announced that the Rev. John Julian 
of Sheffield had in hand an encyclopedic work in the 
form of Dr. William Smith’s valuable dictionaries. There 
were repeated announcements that the work was “‘forth- 
coming,” or “in press,” but more than a decade elapsed 
before it was published. This is mentioned here because 
the book bears traces of having been in large part printed 
before its editor became completely master of the ma- 
sterials, That as he worked he learned, is to be seen from 
small indications. Thus up to page 913 the Hymnarium 
Anglicanum is still referred to as an anonymous ook, 
wifile on page 956 and subsequently the name of the 
translator, the Rey. Thomas Doubleday, is given. For 
the same reason, on pages 1525-1616 there is given an 
aftermath of matters which had been brought to light by 
farther study. 

The method of the book is to arrange in one alpha- 
betical order (1) the notable hymns, English and foreign, 
with the translations of the latter; (2) the English and 
foreign hymn-writers and translators of note, with biog- 
raphies, and lists of their hymns not thought important 
enough to appear in the main alphabet; and (3) special 
articles on leading branches of the subject, such as Latin 
Hymnology, Unitarian Hymnology, ete. This is fol- 
lowed by (1) an index of the first lines of hymns, English 
and foreign together, with reference to the pages where 
they are mentioned ; (2) an index of authors, translators, 
and editors. As the former index omits those hymns 
which were thought sufficiently notable to appear in the 
main alphabe@ the book is not one of easy ‘reference. 
If, for instance, one wishes to find the date and author- 
ship of the hymn “Ohgto be nothing, nothing!” he 
must Jook first in the main alphabet, then in the index 
on pages 1307-1504, and then in the index to the Appen- 
dix on pages 1598-1612. By these three references he 
will find that Mr. Julian has not thought it worthy of 
his notice. 

This suggests the chief defect of the book,—its incom- 
pleteness. Mr. Julian tells us far more than any of his 
predecessors, clears up thousands of points on which 
they had no light, removes ancient errors, and has a 
hundred claims to the gratitude of the hymnologist. 
But a dictionary should atone for its awkwardness of 
method by its completeness in matter; and Mr. Julian’s 
is not complete, in the sense of including all the hymns 
and hymn-writers of recognized worth. Take, asa test of 
this, Dr, Benjamin Hall Kennedy’s Hymnologia Christiana 
(London, 1863). It is the work of a fine poet, scholar, 
and critic, who made the mistake, then common, of tell- 
ing us nothing of the authorship of the hymns, Of the 
fifteen hundred hymns in Dr, Kennedy’s collection, 
nearly all are identified by Mr. Julian and his staff. 
But of a hundred ‘and twenty-two we are told nothing 
whatever, either in the main alphabet or in the Appen- 
dix. And yet some of these are easily traced to such 
writers as E. Osler, A. T. Russel Dean Churton, and 
Miss Borthwick. So, again, of the translations. The, 
editor and his associates have taken great pains to make 
their lists of these full. Yet we ‘have counted two hun- 
dred and seventy translations, English and American, 
from the Latin alone, of which they take no no- 
tice. Thus they know of no version of the Apparabit 
repentina except Dr. Neale’s, although there are seven 
others. An§ this enumeration of omissions is confined 
to those Latin hymns which appear in the main alpha- 
bet, and does not extend to the supplementary list 
on pages 656-662, in which many others might be 
pointed out. 

It is in this field that the want of effective American 
co-operation has been most felt. In the account of 
American hymn-writers excellent work has been done, 


contributors were not allowed the leisure accorded to 
their English co-workers, The comprehensive article on 
American hymnody cannot but serve to show our Eng- 
lish cousins that we have made much more than a be- 
ginning in this department. : 

It is impossible to accept the dictionary as a finality, 
and it is to be hoped that its many merits and the wide 
interest in the subject will secure it such a sale as will 
make a second edition possible. In that case, it is to be 
hoped the editor will give a freer hand to his American 
co-workers. It also would be well to abandon the tone 
in which he speaks of Mr. Duffield’s identification of the 
Veni Creator Spiritus as the work of Rhabanus Maurus. 
It certainly is not opportunity “to consult the manu- 
scripts in English, French, andg@@erman library” which 
will make a man a sound judge in a.matter of author- 
ship; and Mr. Duffield’s judgment in this case is sustained 
by that of Dr. E. F. Hatfield, M. B, Landstad the Nor- 


_ There are few misstatements of fact, in consideration 
of the volume of information given. But Samuel Kiister 
could not have studied in Berlin University if he became 
pastor of a Berlin church in 1786, since the university 
was started in 1$13.- It is not observed that the Forti 
tegenti brachio of Charles Coffin is a recast of the Am- 
brosian Ad coenam Agni providi. The article on se- 
quences, and the section devoted to them in that on 
Latin hymnody, cast no light on their structure. The 
guesses and blunders of Neale and Gautier are given, 
the work done by Wolff, Schubiger, and Bartsch being 
ignored. Hymnale is given as used equally with Hym- 
narium in the manuscripts. It is not found by Daniel, 
Mone, or Morell in any of the manuscripts, and is proba- 
bly no older than 1851, Pope Damasus, who was elected 
A.D. 367, cannot be assigned to “the beginning of the 
fourth century ” (p. 642). 





The Bible student who has no access to larger works 
of specialists will find a recently published book of Mr. 
George St. Clair, Buried Cities and Bible Countries, very 
useful and interesting. The author endeavors to treat 
the rich material furnished by the explorations and ex- 
cavations in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia in con- 
nection with biblical conditions, places, and facts. 
Especially instructive is what he says about the geogra- 
phy of Palestine and the topography and history of 
Jerusalem. The experience and knowledge which the 
author gathered as “ten years lecturer for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund,” and the studies of the sources he 
had to undertake in connection with his lectures, enable 
him to speak with clearness and thoroughness in the 
chapters on Palestine. He would, however, have in- 
creased the usefulness of his book, if he had employed 
the naked geographical facts and the archzological finds 
with more of effort to restore for us the life once pul- 
sating in the “ Buried Cities.” The fact that the sources 
upon which Mr, St. Clair rests are stated at the close of 
each chapter facilitates the control of his views, and may 
encourage the readef to further study. It is, aowever, 
to be regretted, that the author confined himself so much 
to English sources,—sometimes even of a doubtful char- 
acter,—and that consequently he has not ajways been 
able to give the results of snplianiiol correctly. What 
he says about el-Amarna tablets and the results of exca- 
vation in Babylonia is very inadequate. But aside from 
his unsatisfactory treatment of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
the rest of the book deserves attention. The good maps 
and a number ot carefully chosen illustrations which 
accompany the book will prove very helpful. (735 
inches, pp. 378. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
$2.00.) 

Delineation of the folk-characteristics and natural 
condjtions of various parts of the United States, so 
prominent a feature of recent fiction, is also not infre- 
quently presented in magazine articles, illustrated and 
other. To Harper’s Magazine, for instance, Mr. James 
Lane Allen has contributed, from time to time, the 
interesting chapters now collected under the title of 
The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky, and Other Kentucky 
Articles. The state which Mr. Allen celebrates so affec- 
tionately, yet so realistically, has perhaps hardly had its 
due share of attention from students of sociology; for 
Kentucky and Ohio really stand toward each other in a 
position as representative in the westward evolution of 
the American nation as that of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts in earlier years. Mr. Lane is a good story- 
teller, with an eye for the humanities of life as well as 
its grotesqueness or picturesqueness; and here, as in his 
fiction, he combines humor and siné¢erity in a fashion 
agreeable to the reader. Of slighter value, though 
more ambitious, are Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s maga- 
zine papers on The Old South. Their writer, however, 
sufficiently knows the old régime, by hearsay and'by 
reading; and briefly reminds his readers of the attrac- 
tive or unattractive social, literary, political, and other 
characteristics of the Southern States before 1861, and 
of the transient and permanent elements which marked 
the life of those commonwealths, at the same time call- 
ing to notice certain results which, welcome or unde- 
sirable as they may be, can hardly be changed in a day. 
(The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky. 86 inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. v, 322. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $2.50. The Old South. 75 inches, cloth. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 

Mrs. Molesworth, a Writer of children’s books who has 
won good repute in England, has now undertaken a 





wegian hymnologist, and others yet. 


series of Stories of the Saints, for Children, of which a 
just published volume is entirely devoted to “the biack- 
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letter saints,” or those minor worthies 
whose names are printed in black, not 
red, ink in the old rubricated editions of 
the calendar of the Church of England. 
The better known among them are Je- 
rome, Bede, George, Ambrose, Augustine 
of Hippo, Augustine of Canterbury, Alban, 
Clement, Boniface, Edward the Confessor, 
and “Saint John [the Evangelist] before 
the Latin Gate,” where a tradition says 
that he was thrown into a caldron of boil- 
ing oil, escaping without injury, and then 
being banished to Patmos. These saint- 
stories are told in a pleasant spirit, though 
not in a remarkably interesting style, and 
are accompanied by reproductions of fig- 
ures by noted artists. Mrs. Molesworth, 
who apparently occupies a somewhat con- 
servative position in her church, takes the 
middle ground between a ready acceptance 
of old superstitions and a true historic 
sense; thus, while one is told, on page 56, 
that St. George’s dragon is an allegory of 
evil, he is informed, on page 44, that “‘it 
is believed by a// the most learned writers 
on the subject, that the Christian faith 
was taught and preached in England 
during the time of the apostles them- 
selves.” The pretty volume will hardly 
find much favor in many Sunday-school 
libraries, and should not, in those that 
introduce it, be read too credulously. 
(645 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 232. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Said Rousseau, in his Emile : .“‘ To exer- 
cise the senses is not merely to use them, 
but to learn how to judge correctly by 
meangof them.” Again: “ After haying 
long verified the testimony of one sense 
by that of another, we must further Jearn 
to verify the testimony of each sense by 
itself, without appeal to any other. Then 
each sensation at once becomes an idea, 
and an idea in accordance with the truth,” 
There seems a long step from these simple 
and almost axiomatic remarks to the de- 
tailed, careful, scientifically made, and 
mathematically summarized observations 
recorded in the pamphlet On the Perception 
of Small Differences, with special reference 
to the extent, force, and time of movepent, 
by Professors G. 8, Fullerton of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and J. McK. Cat- 
tell of Columbia College ; yet these modern 
experimental investigations are but an 
elaboration, by mechanical or mental de- 
vices, of the processes Rousseau had in 
mind. No summary of them can con- 
cisely be made; it is enough to say here 
that they are both clear and interesting, 
and show how much more philosophy is 
likely to gain, in the immediate future, by 
physiological or physical experiments, 
than by any further parrot-like memo- 
rizing of the old terminology of meta- 
physical guessers. (9}6 inches, cloth, 
pp. vi, 159. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. Price, 50 cents.) 

° 


A beautiful memorial of a beautiful 
character is given us in Abraham Coles: 
Biographical Sketch, Memorial Tributes, 
Selections from his Works. Dr. Coles 
was most widely known by his translations 
of the Dies Ire, one of which attained 
world-wide fame through a quotation in 
Uncle Toim’s Cabin. Of this, or some 
other of the seventeen he published, 
Lowell wrote in The Atlantic Monthly: 
“Dr, Coles has made, we think, the most 
successful attempt at an English transla- 
tion of the hymn that we have ever seen.” 
But he had many other claims to esteem. 
He was an eminently lovable Christian 


* man, and his beautiful home, of which we 


have glimpses here, was a center of genu- 
ine friendships and noble influences, whose 
scope is here first revealed. It is no sur- 
prise to learn that he was a lover of chil- 


dren and of dumb animals. The book is 
beautifully illustrated. (8 5} inches, pp. 
xlviii, 302. New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


A revised edition of Nuttall’s Ornithol- 
ogy of the United States and Canada was 
hardly t® be expected, in view of the 
numerous later works on the subject, 
from writers aiming to reach either the 
scientific or the general public. But 
Nuttall’s pleasant stylejn communicating 
information has always made his treatise 
a favorite, while in size it shows a happy 
mean between the larger and the smaller 
ornithologies. Mr. Montague Chamber- 
lain, the editor of the new edition, has 
thoroughly revised the work, bringing it 
down to date in all needed matters of 
scholarly statement, anfl carefully retain- 
ing the original characteristics of untech- 
nical language. The typography and bind 
ing are good, but the process-work pictures 
somewhat unsatisfactory. (2 vols., 86 
inches, cloth, pp. xlv, 473; vi, 431. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown,and Company. Price, 
$8.00.) 


Count Tolstoi’s stories are rot always 
helpful and wholesome. Many of them 
are devoted to a morbid anatomy of the 
worse side of, human nature and human 
society, which makes no man stronger for 
duty or clearer in insight. But there are 
some of his short stories to which no ob- 
jection can be taken, and whose general | 
tone is hopeful and ‘helpful. It is a 
happy thought of Count Norraikow to 
bring these together in a single volume: 
Life Is Worth Living, and Other Stories, 
(New York: Charles Li. Webster & Co,’ 
Price, $1.00.) 


> 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation. of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The | 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies: Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amoynt 
to not 1és than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
By and its Place as a Force in the World. 
ore Trumbull, author of ‘“‘ Kadesh- 
”“«'The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
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of this thesis are presented in detail. Part |§ 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship |} 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in thg realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry, This book, already |g 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. ; 
, 
d 
' 


“Ttisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
ship. One hesitates to say whether it is pane 
in keen analyses and definition or in illustra- 
tive incident and apacese. As one sees how 
the ‘ master jon’ bas sha the thinkin 
the writing, the ruling, and indeed all the g 4 
est events of histor 
* Oh, it’s a mere 
(Washi ngton). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 


,he will be slow tosay again, 
endship !’— Public Opinion 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, A eereree Pa. 
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Massachusetts Benefit Association, 


which its policigs are written and the, 
ABSOLUTE FIDELITY 


with which it has discharged every 
obligation, including the ment 
in death losses of over $5, 600,000. 
Attention is called to the ; 
NEW POLICY CONTRACT 
which embodies all the valuable 
provisions that long experience can 
suggest. Correspondence solicited. 


(Seago 


TTASSOClAn 
Exohange Building, State Street, Boston. 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, 


PRESIDENT. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following roses, ine for either old or new seneant 
ers. These rates ude postage: 

ONE COPY, one aur Sn sith edudedpiies pelabinckncoyaps $1.50 
Onecopy, five A my full ment in advance,., 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will ae: plied with as many copies as may be de- 
@ following yearly club rates: 
oston of any eS oon (more than one) mailed 
udividue! add 00 each. 
— fiveor Sooo co yoy in a package to 
eo. . A package thus sent is addressed to 
pan A ty nd y, and no names can be written or 
nes on ie separate papers. 
foraclub ma 
to inate idual addresses at 
kage to ove address, at 


be ordered sent ay 4 
1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when so de- 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office. 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of “4 
school get théir mailmatter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 
peckes 'e clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES, One free copy, additional, will be 
operas for wr ten copies . for in ow. ofeither 


r. The free copies ‘rT bs cannot 
well be sent pada tn but will be 4+. | in the 
e 


ions may be made at any time to a club—such 
4 yr subscriptions to expire at the same time 
th the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the aes eepensionsse share of the yearly club rate. 
are aoe daring only a cartisa of of the 
oo rm) subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


, Byear, may have ae address changed at any time 


without charge. Members of iy, clubs do not 
Bove this rivilege, butany suc! have his paper 
om the package to an individual address, 
by paving any cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes o subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Chane should be careful to name, not 7 the post- 
o which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which tt has been — All addresses should include 
both county and sta 
If aclub y shnarkpaen is rehewed by some other 
ome than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
Buch person will oblige the ablisher by stating on, 
~ ho ee. ‘or es the place of the one 
y 
vot ef not be sent its any subscriber papent 
the time paid for, unless by-special request. ‘The 
raclub wil invariably be be discontinued at he 
ee of the subscription. Renewals should 


emcee = made early. 
one issue of the paper to en- 
a school to examine it, will be 
, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Sosa nion at 
the following rates, which include it 

One copy, one year, shittin ngs. 
‘Two or more only one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missiona 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To er Had “we rates for two or more copies, the 

| oe epi ers rdered at one time, and they will be 
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Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly snbscriptions at the above rates the 
pope © be be mailed direct from .Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


10381 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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business. 


absolutely harmless. 
not affected by wet or cold. 


benefit. 


accept a substitute. 


A Common-Sense. Remeds 


In the matter of remedies what you want is something that 
will do its work while you continue to do yours—a remedy 
that will give you no inconvenience nor interfere with your 
Such a remedy is ALLCOcK’s PoROUS PLASTERS. 
These plasters are not an experiment; they have been in use 
for over thirty years, and their value has been,attested by the 
highest medical authorities, as well as by voluntary testimonials 
from those who have used them. 

ALLCOcK’s POROUS PLASTERS are purely vegetable and 
They require no change of diet and are 


Their action does not interfere 


with labor or business; you can toil and yet be relieved while 
hard at work. They are so pure that the youngest, the oldest, 
the most delicate person of either sex can use them with great 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce tg to 
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mahi on Child Prainitig: 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





perience of a Christian educator, 


school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
induction and practical experience. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 





A book of over 300 pages, 


. 
POO VOU UCU OVO VOU OOO a 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 


ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 

They are marked throu 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew, Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not te crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.\’ 


| bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
| or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


| JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe A 
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Canned Goods 
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a good article. Ifnot to 
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to order of us. 


.W. BROWN & CO. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


CROSSING THE BAR 
[By Alfred, Lord Ténnyson.) 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a time as ocean pame asleep, 
Too full for sound and foa: 
When that which drew thems ¢ out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The. flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 





INSTINCT, OR REASON? 


[William C. Prime, LL.D., in The Journal of 
Commerce. } 

Instinct has been defined by an emi- 
nent philosopher as “‘a blind tendency to 
some mode of action independent of any 
consideration, on the part of the agent, of 
An- 
other says it is ‘‘a pro ensity prior to ex- 
perience and indepen ent of instruction.” 

. The puzzle is to determine where the 
line exists between acts which are in- 
stinctive and acts which are intelligent. 
The lower we descend in the orders of 
animal life, the more interesting becomes 
this question, It is sometimes very start- 
ling to find in a worm the indication of 
thought, Weare accustomed to hear of 
the intelligence of ants, and bees, and 
spiders. We do not connect the acts of 
caterpillars with any guiding powers of 
reason; but they do sometimes exhibit 
the presence of a higher motive thay blind 
propensity... 

he egg is hatched, and a minute 
caterpillar appears, It devours the leaf 
on which the mother left the egg, and at 
once begins a wandering life, from leaf to 
leaf, eating voraciously. Again and again 
it moults, shedding the skin, and growing 
larger and larger, until it attains full ‘ise 

and the limit of lifeasa worm. Then it 
pee to eat. It has accumulated a mass 
of fatty substance, which is to sustain the 
next stage of life; to wit, the pupa stage. 
During this it does not eat, but lies almost 
motionless,—not dead, butin a semi-tor- 
pid condition,—while a wonderful-change 
takes place in its internal structure and 
extefnal form. At the end of this pupa 
aoge it emergesia winged insect,—a but- 
térfly or moth,—lives this third life for a 
longer or shorter period, if a female de- 
posits eggs for the next generation of the 
family, and dies. 

As the first period approaches its end- 
ing, the caterpillar seems to be possessed 
of a. prophetic vision. It foresees the new 
lives which are to be, and makes provision 
for them. It makes the cocoon, or cov- 
ering for itself, while an inert pupa. It 
provides a place for the cocoon, or for the 
larva which is not enclosed in a cocoon. 
In the making of the cocoon it may be said 
the animal} is guided only by instinct. But 
if it happen that the surrounding circum- 
stances do not afford the material which it 
would use by instinct, and it is compelled 
to select and use other material, there may 
be an exercise of thinking powers. 

We had in our cocoonery a large num- 
ber of caterpillars brought up from the 
egg, or from infancy, in confinement. 
Among them were two larve of moths of 
the genus Apatela. They had moulted 
several times, and grown to full size, and 
Were now anxious for the great change. 
They hurried swiftly about the cage, con- 
tinually on the go, resting nowhere. The 
bottom of the cage was supplied with 
abundance of leaves, bark, earth,—all 
the ordinary materials used for cocoons; 
but evidently these two could not find 
what the instinctive desire led them to 
seek. Over an opening on one side of the 
cage was stretched a bit of gauze in two 
thicknesses. One of the caterpillars at 
length stopped his rapid wandering about, 
and restes on this gauze. Then he pro- 
ceeded to cut out hisshroud. He cut the 
long side and the two short sides of a 
rectangular piece, leaving the other long * 
side uncut. Thus he loosened a flap of 
the gauze, exactly long enough and large 
enough to roll around himself; and he so 
rolled it, gluing it with the glue = 
nature furnishes him, clesed tes 
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ightly, and slept to awake with wings. 
The pe: Sa caterpillar continued his rapid 
travelg for a day or more. Then he hap- 
pened to come near the new cocoon, and 
stopped to look at it. Immediately he set 
to work to copy, it, and cut out his piece 
of py Ber ed himself in it, and pro- 
duced a facsimile of the cocoon his com- 
panion had pfade. Did these caterpillars, 
failing to find the material which instinct 
demanded, apply reason to the case, and 
use the gauze as a substitute? It looked 
very much, too, as if the second one showed 
some of the imitative faculty. He cer- 
tainly did examine the finished cocoon of 
his companion, and proceed to make his 
own like it.... 

Many caterpillars exercise sound sense 
in preparing their places of final rest. 
Thus the larva of one of the largest and 
most superb of our moths, Promethea 
(very abundant about New York City), 
trequently attaches itself to the leaf of a 
tree, and involves the leaf in the silken 
cocoon which it makes, But the worm 
knows the fragility of a leaf stem,—knows 
that when dry and dead it may be broken 
off by the lightest breath of wind. Ac- 
cordingly, he begins at the branch of the 
tree or shrub, and envelops it, as well as 
the stem of the leaf, in a strong cord of 
silk, extending down tothecocoon. You 
will find it impossible, with all the force 
of your hands, to break this cord, which 
insures the permanent position of the 
large cocoon throughout the wfnter. ... 
Is it not fair to suppose the animal has 
some idea of purpose in this, as much, we 
may say, as the oriole has in hanging her 
nest by strong cords? There are many 
facts in connection with the making of 
their cocoons and the bestowal of them 
which may suggest that caterpillars know 
the helpless, defenseless condition of the 
pupa, and seek to provide it. ... 

The pupa condition lasts days in some 
cases, weeks in others, months in others. 
For the most part the animal, enclosed in 
a close shell-like case, and perhaps also in 
a thick silken cocoon, is motionless, as if 
dead. But there is no death there. In 
dne time the period approaches its end, 
and the torpid inert pupa begins to think 
of the next great change in the future, 
the going out into a life on wings, I say 
begins to think of this ; for now, wherever 
this curious mummy-like pupa may be, it 
is necessary that it reach the free air so 
that it can fly away. Many are in the 
hearts of tree-trunks, where they have lain 
motionless fot months, They head for the 
surface, and by aid of the scales in their 
shelly coverings they work their way 
toward the air and light. They are not 
yet wholly transformed, nor will the 
change be complete till the shell is burst, 
and abandoned in the mouth of the hole, 
while the emerging insect crawls up the 
outside of the tree, shakes the folds out of 
its crumpled wings, and receives the final 
form and hardness which enable it to float 
on the air. There is something very won- 
derful about this awakening of the pupa, 
and his struggles to the outer light and air 
before bursting his cerements. Milions 
of larvez, of the various Sphinx moths, the 
catocalas, and others, which have gone 
down into the ground, caterpillars, last 
year, and have there become pups, en- 
veloped in thin shells, having no limbs 
outside the envelope, work their tedious 
way up through the soil to the surface, 
ready for the resurrection. 











If their former lives were guided by 
mere instinct, their new lives are to 
guided by new instincts, not related to the 
old. They have not any of the old de- 
sires, tastes, wants. They have not the 
same stomachs, the same food-procuring 
tools, nor the same means of eating or 
digesting their food. They are in all re- 
spects different animals, and their instincts 
are now wholly changed. The winged 
moth or butterfly has nothing in common 
with the pupa or the caterpillar from 
which she is a transformation, not a de- 
scendant. She floats on the air, sips 
honey from flowers, basks in the sunshine, 
Her life may be brief, may be long, but it 
is purposeless, after she has deposited the 
eggs which are to produce a future gepera- 
tion of her family. In making that de- 
posit, however, she exhibits instinct, or 
memory, or reason, whichever it be; and 
which it is, judge for yourself. Remem- 
ber that this fly, moth, butterfly, has lst 
all the instincts of the worm she once was, 
Would it not seem that in laying her eggs 
she would lay them to hatch out into her 
present joyful life on wings among flow- 
ers? But no; if when she was a cater- 
pillar she ate oak leaves, she now lays her 
eggs on oak leaves. Or perhaps she lived 
and grew a fat caterpillar, eating wild- 
cherry leaves, or maple, or birch, or cab- 
bage, or parsley. Whatever was the food 
of her early life of lowliness, that leaf she 
selects on which to lay her eggs, that her 
children may feed on the same. There 
are only a very few insects which give an 
care to their young after they are Fatche q 
But almost all, perhaps all, select with 
care the place of deposit of their eggs, so 
that their young may have fit food when 
they emerge from the egg. The ways of 
insects in this respect are marvelous, each 
according to the ways of its family, and 
therefore many will call these ways in- 
stinctive.... If it satisfy you to say that 
all these are “blind tendencies” in the 
insect, ways it cannot help taking, ways 
without any more intent than water has 
in running down hill or fruit in decaying, 
I will not argue with you. The more that 
I watch the course of life in insects, the 
more impossible it seems to explain their 


ways by that convenient word “ instinct.” 








“Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s ‘f pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass.” You will have nomore 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay a nickel a chim- 
ney more; and: your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pitsburs. 
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A Temperance Drink 
For Temperance People 
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Root Beer is centuries old. 
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-Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay TrvuM- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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Every pastor, superintendent, and | 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will | 
wish to possess this book sooner or | 
later. It deals with the principles | 
underlying the. Sunday-school as an | 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
spheres of church work, 
These lectures will not only hold their own | 
in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they | 
stand aloneon merits of theirown asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not before 


received so worthy a treatment. The volume | 
is pr for convenient use, with a biblio- | 
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greph and topical index.” —7he Independent. 
-A book of 415 pases Size, 8454 | 
inches. Handsome bound in cloth. | 


Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or | 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN. D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
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“We=LOOK HERE.<20 


Hundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from to per week, taking orders for 
r Columbus k,—not the result of one 
’s mind, but the combined efforts of Washington 
Ir¥ing. William Robertson, James G. Blaine, n- 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead. ano pages. 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Special outfit 
cation, Thimk quick. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
AGENTS vA acs BOOKS, 


our RELIGIOUS 

Splendid terms to workers. Send for !llustra- 
circulars to American Publishing Co., 

Hartford. Conn., Boston. St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


ry PAYING THING for Agentsis our PHOTO- 
PICTURE. 
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We give you liberal terms. Address Dept, 3, 


Horlick’s , 
Malted Milk 


A Siaby’s natural food contains no starch, All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate infant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growin 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combine 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and guy? a per lect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have thm thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all dru s. Endotora by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 
and anxiety 


Trouble for the little 


one that is slowly starving 
through ‘improper nourish- 
ment may give place to joy 
and happiness by. the use of 
Ridge’s Food. Try it. In 
cans, 35c. and upwards, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
0.8. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 24 8t., Phila., Pa, 











RAZORS are THE BEST. 
STROPS are world-famous. 
CATALOGUE sent FREE by 








GRAPH FAMILY RECORD 
©. P, CORY & O0., 41 to 45 Jefferson St., Chi 





A Model Superintendent. 


TORREY bin? 





An object-lesson will help.a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
‘*A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study; with the teachers; in the desk ; with the scholars; among the reeords; at special ser- 


vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Hen 


P. Haven, of the International Lesson 


Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait of 
by the publisher. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
ne in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” 


r. Haven, 


Price, $1.00, For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 


| Prom The New York Observer. 
“He was indeed a model superintendent, 
book tells how he became such ; it exhibits bh 
| ods,and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
| volume will be widely useful.” 


nd this 
is meth- 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For’ Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for.,he scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per mouth, or twelve cents per year, 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the schoJar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 
than Lesson 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


It is cheaper, even, 
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HIRES’ ROOT BEER 


It was a favorite drink of our forefathers, who 
gathered the roots, barks and herbs and made it themselves. The name will there- 
fore suggest to many, the favorite home-made drink of their childhood ; younger 


people, and those without the above experience, should in no way connect HIRES’ 
OOT BEER with lager or other intoxicating beers. HIRES’ ROOT BEER isa strictly 
, 


temperance drink, and its manufacturers are strict temperance 
no “‘ contentions,” no *‘ redness of eyes’ 


ple. No ‘* woes, 


’ follow in its train. It is used and °tecom- 


mended by the most cautious yand conservative temperance people everywhere. 


Get the genuine Hrrxs’. 


A Temperance Drink 
For Temperance People 


117 and 119 Arch Street, 





ties. 


RES CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E. HI 


A beautifi) picture in colors, handsome enough to frame for any parlor, “‘ The Parting of Ruth and Naomi,” 
will be sent to anyone who sends his address and mentions Tux Suxpay ScHoot Timas. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The most scrupulous abstainer can therefore very properly enjoy 
ROOT BEER himself, and recommend it to others as an agreeable and healthful 
substitute for the strong drink which he opposes, 


There are many counterfeits of Htrks’ Root BEER, but each and all mean disappointment and loss to everyone but the counterfeiter himself. 
It’s the best that nature can produce, that skill can cembine, that money can buy. 


THE CHARLES 





¢ A Temperance Drink 
For Temperance People 





Is the most popular temperance drink in the world. The sales last year were 1,941,319 packages, nearly one gallon for every family in the 


country. The sales so far this year are double those of last. Has your family had its share ? 


yeas vane ago a certain junk dealer whose tem 
to knowledge, thought he discovered a great deal of alcohol in HIRES’ ROOT BEER, 
and rose up to tell the public of his find. When called u 
was greatly mistaken, and was very glad to take his “‘discovery” back. The most 
expert chemists in the country have repeatedly analyzed HIRES’ ROOT BEER, and 
pronounce it a strictly temperance beverage, 


rance zeal was not according 


n ‘Oo prove it, he found he 


entirely devoid of ntoxicating proper- 
IRES’ 


Sold everywhere. 
€O-O822O5888488888e. 


¢ A Temperance Drink 
For Temperance People ¢ 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! ave all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
small bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and threo cakes of ordinary soap. No, 33, 








DON’T WEAR STIFF CORS 


for otroular. ; 
FERRIS BROS. 34\“Broaaway, 


For Sale by ALL LEADING Weraice 


TO EXCHANGE IN HARVEY. 


Central and well-improved lots, $450; half in 

any property, time on balance. The old- 
established morjgage banking-house of Mead 
and Coe, Chicago, will re apprisals of any 
property upon receipt of $3.00. Write us for 
plats and printed matter. 

™M. M. —" Ch 
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A good Turkish bath can not be had everywhere, but a bath 
with Ivory Soap can, and the same feeling of invigoration and per- 















































All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 





CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE, NEW OR 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


ST. LOUIS, NEW Ma grr ge yt BOSTON, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. ‘ 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


=—— 


The new shape in stockin 
darning. a rated price-lis 
WAU NOSE MPANY, Boston, Masa. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New 


Pas 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, | Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


“FOR B ¥; 
DRESS STAY, 


» even of YPSILANTI Dares Sray 
» Ypatlanti, Mich.. in last ‘week’ 8 issue. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
J \OUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG L ADIES 
reopens September 7. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E Dovetams, Principal, Waterford, Maine. 
Drginsten! Semina: for Y oung Ladies, W 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 12. Good buildings, Renaeh 
ful location. Languages, 
ti80 pery year. 


Save discomfort and 


York. 
portersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
United 81 States, Send for samplesand prices. 





See lar 
M’r’e 








music, drawin On 7 
"Catalogues, RDARLINGTON 


PENNAYLY ANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s School for Young Ladies, 
4110 and 4112 Sprouce St. Most delightful location tn 
Phila. 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1892. French, music, 
and college preparatory. Circular on application. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. <incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cornen, Ja., Sec, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
S38 WHitwey Bock. 














of charge. 


We refer to 


Take Nothing for Granted. 3% 
If your gloves wear out at the finger 
tips, take them back. Your guarantee 


ticket entitles you to another pair free 


the Kayser 


Patent Finger Tipped Silk Gloves. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, 
Bee Sothys AE OP Sas gos at Sn. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


wil in its om 7’ 6. T 
preity PHAZE Reaves Nader dese 


Apply to Miss PHIL. 

ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
aek.N.¥. Both sexes. Thorough work; ‘splere 

a results. An ogeeaepens takes ladies at $200, 

, | Catalogues, . H. BANNISTER, President. 


THE BROAD STREET 


1331 Seath Broad 
Enjoys @ national reputation for Prete me ce and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can Th 
appointments are unsu —_ 
September & ie Illustrated catal 
LBERT BR. COM 











S isoaten. 
ARMINGTON COLLEGE, * West Farmington, 0. 
62 years. Both sexes. Expenses very low. Four 
college courses. Seven depa®ments. e Normal a 
ayy casera to agents to sooure students, 

ag v. KE. B. Wenster, A.M., President. 
RTRUW'S NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 0 of Phila., 
offers to pay bard, tuition, —s necessary ex- 
penses in the above college one year, to the hoy or ~ 

who secures the clubthis year. lyear’s tuit 

(not board) to any boy or girl who sends 100 new ube. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





M™ ANABLE'’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
1 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASHLEY HALL, 


——E 


Home school for girls, 
Montvale, Mass. 


Miss Wuitrmeons, Principal. 





Opens %h mouth 2ist. 
Haverford 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Apey to the Secretary, 





upon request. 





FOR YOUNC 
Established in 1850. Twent 
a. two hours from New 
2. For circulars and 





: | The Woman's College of Baltimore. 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
Programs and application blanks will be sent 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


LADIES. 
minutes from Phila- 
ork. 


reports apply to Principals, 


SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


Ogic all 
. Pidgeon 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Fit for 
BOYS freacit ‘sui 
M Serpe mica dei Baie 
Sept. 13. Senit’ Rav th Con J. Coale, (stmgeyseuian ) Fail opens 


BRYN MAWREB COL BRYN MAWR, 

Pa., R aan Some A pomens for 

anon, te and un- 
a Re. yr ~ race of study for the vat y 


ear, 
“Ait'be seuton applicati jon. 


THE WALTON [SCHOOL 


(resmariy The Wellesley 

pba gps pee young es . ling and ~q 
emic, college preparatory, and m epartmen 

Address, J, KR, Tee, D.D., 1334 Chestnut S8t., Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA {cibeny. 


3ist year ns Soptenater 4, +7 ee 

Degrees in Civil sneer tae, C on and Arts, 
Thoroughly organi ie ay ent. 

Circulars of Col. C. kK. ny. , Chester, Pa, 


JHE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Fer’ coy Men ep Wasson will open its 39th 
year em oem ris. For catalogues, address 
. H, Fuack, A.M.,, Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE sczona sv: 


AURORA, N.Y. 
urses of study. Location beautiful and 
healthful, New bu N building with modern improvements. 

begins S - 21, 1892. Send for catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 


OpensSeptember 14, 92. Preparatory and collegiate 

courses, Coriservatory course in music. Art and 

elocution schools. Situated in valley of Va. Climate 

a Mineral waters. For intiemason, asgress 
MAS. L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


RICKETT COLLECE 


wae ype enter 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to 
Send for Circulars and Report of 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools ms 
New England, $200, one-halfin advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15, will cover custnaty tuition, with board for 
the year, begin ning fe 3 Send for catalogue to 

Rev. Wm. R, Newhall M., Prin., Wilbraham, Mass, 
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Worcester Academ y: 
$rn School of the highest grade. year begins 
ugh preparation A ay college or 
scieuth ¢ school. Certifica Risin ric wasn colleges. 
SCHOOL | Mouse, ee iecb bl yt 
admira 
pORMITO ee adh 4g ‘GPRRAS EM: 
ms en hevery 
Brig asd vie [hre-place in.each room. Isolated. 
Big Resident trained nurse. 
orcester, Mess 


ee 

PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 

aie w SHORTHAND 


structure. 
Ample playgrounds. 





for examination ee nd ay 
+ ed ay, Sept. 6th, 1892 Appli- 
F. or College Annual, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu- 
Exercises, i rr Mr. _Andrew Sorueeie's se. re- 
THos. Ma , Princi| 
Record Balding 917 917-919  Oheeioat Mueet, Pisladelpii: 














“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


Prot, H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison 
Allen, M.D., ‘univensts of Pennayivania; George W. 
Childs, proprietor Philadelphia Public Led dger; and 

‘ostmaster-General John Wanamaker ,refer stammer- 
pA to Philadelphia Institute. Refer also to John D, 
Ww — publisher. of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54 pee to Edwin 8S. John- 

ston, Principal, 1033Spring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. 


B OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHMOOL. Always open. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


ut-DooR 
LEASURE. 


No exercise so healthful—so joyful— 
with so much of Nature’s exhilaration 
—so sensible—so fascinating—so pop- 
ular—Cycling is the monarch ofs 

the Columbia, the king of strengthful 
lightness—the accumulation of bicycled 
everything—aAll About Columbias free 
on application to any Columbia agent, 
or sent by mail fortwo two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co.,221 Columbus Av., Boston. 

















ESEEOLA INN. 


3807 feet above :ea. Heart of a beautiful region, 
Senet 21 peaks higher than Mt. Washing- 
tom, with many others nearly as bigh. Always cool. 
Center of a great forest reserve. Grand scenery and 
noble roads, and plentiful livery. _ Accommodates 

1B. Pérfect appoilr Tel and daily 
mails. A new section. ‘Trout in “all, the streams. 
Season opensJnnei. 30 hours from New York. Send 
for Hietrated = oe 


iB 
Limvitte, i Miccheetn Coe County * bo € erth Carolina. 








The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth ould, however, an advertisement of a party not in good wanding t be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher refund to cubnariners any mone: thereby. 


mouey that they lose 





